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A Study of the Induction of 300 First-year Teachers 
and Their Mentors, 19894^0 



Introduction 



The Houston Independent School District conducted a support pro- 
gram in 1989-1990 that puired over 300 first- year teachers with mentors who 
usually taught the same subject or grade level, were assigned to the same 
school, were experienced teachers, agreed to work with beginning teachers, 
and were paid a $300 stipend. Mentors were expected to visit the first-year 
teachers' classrooms, assist in locating resources, provide emotional sup- 
port, and help plan for instruction and classroom management. 

First-year teachers met about twice monthly in job-alike inf'oruial 
sessions with mentors or professional development specialists. They also 
participated in a preschool workshop and formal training sessions during 
the year. 

The staff development program for first-year teachers was designed 
to meet specific needs as identified by TTAS appraisals, mentor observa- 
tions, and preservice records. Topics included district and building 
policies, practices, and regulations; unique characteristics and needs of the 
school and community; activities related to the opening and closing of 
school; policies and practices related to student assessment and reporting; 
general instructional strategies; content knowledge and curriculum 
assistance; classroom management and organization; communication and 
conferencing skills; self-evaluation techniques; and use of instructional 
media. 

Mentors completed a training program that included 
communication and conferencing skills, observation techniques, models of 
instruction, effective school correlates, and specialized training in the 
Texas Teacher Appraisal System. A workshop in November 1989 for 
mentors focused on the correlates of effective schools: instructional 
leadership, instructional focus, teacher behavior/ high expectations, school 
climate, and measurement. 

The eleven technical reports included herein are derived from 
studies of the perceptions of mentors and first-year teachers in October 1989 
after the first-year teachers had taught for two months, and again in April 
1990, after first-year teachers had taught eight months. Two other 
technical reports (Report Numbers 90-07 and 90-13) analyzed the 
per';eptions of teachers to two day-long inservice training sessions. 
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Because they are not of general interest, and primarily evaluated those 
programs, they are not included herein. 

The research reported in this series was supported by grants from 
the Texas Education Agency, the Houston Independent School District, and 
the University of Houston. The authors are gratefUl for their continued 
support. The reports of assessments dunng this first year of evaluation arc 
listed below. The assessment of first-year teacher induction will be 
continued during 1.990-1991 and 1991-1992, and will be reported in later 
documents. These results are summarized in journal articles and 
presentations at professional associations, bui. are included in full herein 
for those who desire gi*eater detail. 



90-Ols The Houston Ck>?iservation Project 

This report describes the program, its need and major 
components, and the research on first-year teachers and 
their support teachers. 

90'02: Perceptions of First- Year Tenchers of the Assistance 
Pix>vided Etsperienoed Support Teaicbers 
This study reports the perceptions of FYTs to the assistance 
provided them during their first two-months on the job. 

90-03: Perceptions of Experienced Support Teachers of the 
Assistance Provided to First-Year Teachers 

The perceptions by ESTs of their assistance to FYTs during 
the first two months of school are reported in this study. 

90-04: Interviews with First-Year Teachers and Their 
Experienced Support Teachers 

Interviews were conducted with 12 first-year teachers and 
their experienced support teachers during November 1989. 

90-05: Effects of Experienced Support Teacher Assistance on First- 
Year Teacher Conndence» Satisfaction, and Plans to 
Continue Teaching 

The effects of ESTs ana FYTs teaching the same subjects or 
grade levels and their classroom proximity on confidence, 
satisfaction, and rr»ting of EST assistance; effects of EST as- 
sistance on satisfacHon, confidence, and plains for continu- 
ing to teach. 

90-06: Perceptions of Certified Elementary Teachers and 
Altert latively Certified Teachers 

Probldms and assistance, confidence, and batisfaction of 69 
regularly certified elementary teachers compared with 
tho»e of 162 alternatively certified elementary teachers. 
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90-08: Designing Eifective Induction Programs 

Summarizes recommendat7.ons from ESTs and FYTs ahout 
induction programs. 

90-09: Perceptions of First- Year Teachers of the Assistance 
Provided by Experienced Support Teachers After Eight 
Months of School 

Reports the perceptions of FYTs of their problems and EST 
assistance during the first eight months of teaching. This 
is a follow-up of Study 90-02. 

90-10 Perceptions of Experienced Support Teachers at the End of 
Eight Months of School of Their Assistance to First-year 
Teachers. 

Perceptions of ESTs in April after having worked with 
FYTs for eight months. This is a follow-up of Study 90-03. 

90-1 1 Effects of Experienced Support Teacher Assistance After 
Eight Months of School on First-year Teacher Confidence, 
Satisfaction, and Plans to Continue Teaching. 

Concerns of policy makers are explored in this technical 
report of the effects of EST assistance on FYT attributes. 
This is a follow-up of Study 90-05. 

90-12 Perceptions of Certified Elementary Teachers and 
Alternatively Certified Teachers After Teaching Eight 
Months. 

Perceptions of their problems and needed assistance by 
teachers who completed a regular certification program 
and those participating in an alternative certification 
program in April of their first year of teaching. This is a 
follow-up of Study 90-06. 
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Document 90-01 



TEACHER CONSERVATION PROJECT 
Houston Independent Schocd Dis^ct 
1989-1990 

Teddy McDavid 
W. Robert Houston 
Faith Marshall 

The Houston Independent School District instituted a support pro- 
gram for the 1989-1990 school year to enhance the quality and retention of 
first-year teachers, with special attention to minority teachers and teachers 
in critical shortage areas. The program was supported in part by a grant 
from ^.he Texas Education Agency. 

Because so many support programs include only marginal evalua- 
tion, and that which is included is not conducive to either improving the 
program or to increasing our knowledge base of effective strategies, the 
present program was evaluated using a number of procedures and strate- 
gies, including surveys of first-year teachers and their experienced support 
teachers, but also interviews with sample teachers and persons in various 
support roles. The results of these studies are reported in a series of re- 
search reports. 

90*01: Hie Houston Conservation Praject 

This report describes the program, its need and major 
components, and the research on first-year teachers and 
their support teachers. 

90-02: Perceptions of First- Year Teachers of the Assistance 
P^vided 1^ Experienced Support Teachers 
This study reports the perceptions of FYTs to the assistance 
provided them during Uieir first two-months on the job. 

90-03: Perceptions of Experienced Support Teachers of the 
Assistance Provided to First-Year Teachers 

The perceptions by ESTs of their assistance to FYTs during 
the first two months of school are reported in this study. 

90-04: Interviews with First-Year Teachers and Their 
Experienced Support Teachers 

Interviews were conducted with 12 first-year teachers and 
their experienced support teachers during November 1989. 



90-()5: Effect? of Expericnoed Support Teacher Assistance on 

Year Teacher Confidence, Satisfaction, and Plans to 
Continue Teaching 

The efTects of ESTs and FYTs teaching the same subjects or 
grade levels and their classroom proximity on confidence, 
satisfaction, and rating of EST assistance; effects of EST as- 
sistance on satisfaction, confidence, and plans for continu- 
ing to teach. 

9(M)6: Perceptions of Certified Elementary Teachers and 
Alteniatively Certified Teachers 

Problems and assistance, confidence, and satisfaction of 69 
regularly certified elementary teachers compared with 
those of 162 altemativeiy certified elementary teachers. 

90-07: Assessment of Workshop for Experienced Support 
Teachers, November 11, 1989 

Reports the assessment of participants in the 12 sections of 
the workshop on effective teaching practices. 

90'O8: Designing Effective Induction Programs 

Summarizes recommendations from ESTs and FYTs about 
induction programs. 

90-09: Peixieptions of First- Year Teachers of the Assistance 
Provided 1^^ Experienced Support Teachers at the end of ii .e 
Year 

Reports the perceptions of FYTs of their problems and EST 
assistance during the first eight months of teaching. This 
is a foUowup of Study 90-02. 

90-10 Perceptions of Experienced Support Teachers at the End of 
Eight Months of School of Their Assistance to First-year 
Teachers. 

Perceptions of ESTs in April after having worked with 
FYTs for eight months. This is a followup of Study 90-03. 

90-1 1 Effects of Experienced Support Teacher Assistance at the 
End of the Year on First-year Teacher Confidence, 
Satisfaction, and Plans to Continue Teaching. 

Concerns of policy makers are explored in this technical 
report of the effects of EST assistance on FYT attributes. 
This is a followup of Study 90-05. 
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90-12 Perceptions of Certified Elementary Teachers and 
Alternatively Certi0ed Teaciiers After Teaching Eight 
Months. 

Perceptions of their problems and needed assistance by 
teachers who completed a regular certification, program 
and those participating in an alternative certification 
program in April of their first year of teaching. This is a 
foUowup of Study 90-06. 

90*13: Participants Evaluation of the Mentor Seminar, ^Best 

Reports the assessments of 636 workshop evaluations for 14 
workshops presented on May 12, 1990. 



Need for the Prof am 

Reco'inition of the unmet needs of beginning teachers has appeared 
in the professional literature for decades (Brooks, 1987; Ingebritson, 1950; 
Jennld, 1966; Ligania, 1970; Lortie, 1975; Ryan et al., 1980, to dte just a few). 
Prior to 1980, comprehensive programs to meet these neods were located 
primarily in other countries such as Great Britain and Australia (iTisher et 
al, 1978; Julius, 1960). 

Accouits of isolated efforts to assist novice teachers during the past 
50 years wexe surveyed by Johnston (1981) who foimd only a few that were 
evaluated. A 1982 survey (Marshall) of induction support offered by 72 dis- 
tricts across the United States indicated informal practiceB rather than sys- 
tematic programs based on identified needs. In 1981 Florida was the sole 
state with a mandated induction program; by 1989, at least 31 states had ei> 
ther implemented or were piloting or planning some type of comprehensive 
support system for first-year teachers (Huling-Austin et al., 1989). 

More recently the issue of separating assistance from assessment 
has been acknowledged in the literature. Huling-Austin ©t al. (1989) identi- 
fies the diffiinilty first-year teachers experience in sharing problems with, 
and seeking help from, those who will also determine whether or not that 
teacher will be retained. Schlechty and Vance (1983) give evidence that the 
dropout rate of new teachers during the first two years has reached a high 
of 30 percent. The Houston I.S.D. program focuses on assistance for novice 
teachers, and those in the support positions do not have an evaluative func- 
tion. 
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PiYtgram for First^Year Teanhnrs 

Under the direction of G eneral Superintendent Joan Raymond, the 
Houston Independent School District has redesigned its professional devel- 
opment programs to be more responsive to the diverse needs of all the 
District's various teacher populations. 

The District has recognized, however, that the most critical need of 
its overall professional growth and development program must be to ad- 
dress the retention of first-year teachers, the group in which teacher attri- 
tion is greatest. For example, in 1988-89, Houston ISD recruited replace- 
ment teachers from 150 universities in forty-nine states and three foreign 
countries. Houston ISD employed about 10,500 teachers, including about 
1,600 new teachers; most of the new teachers were first-year teachers. As 
the teacher pool has become smaller, the need to retain teachers has inten- 
sified. 

In collaboration with the University of Houston, the District field- 
tested a support and assistance program for three hundred first-^ear 
teachers, pairing them with three himdred support teachers during the 
1938-89 school year. Houston 1 SD expanded this university-district collabo- 
rative program to full pilot status in 1989-90, involving one thousand espe- 
cially trained support teacherrs paired with one thousand first-year teach- 
ers. Houston ISD also worked with the University of Houston to develop and 
implement an important subcomponent of this project: the Teacher 
Conservation Program for enhancing the quality and retention of minority 
teachers and teachers in Houston ISD's critical shortage areas. In 1989-90 
Houston ISD's student population of about 190,381 included 33,000 students 
identified as needing bilingual or English-as-a-Second Language in&tnic- 
tion and about 24,200 for special education programs. Almost 9,000 v/i^A^ 
enrolled in early childhood programs. According to the SpnT^i' :hH9 
Fconomic Eligibility Survey, 33,294 Houston ISD students were ^dv^i. vA\.n' 
ally disadvantaged. Based on accepted indicators, 67,814 were r*r^ stu- 
dents. 

Therefore the "Teacher Conservation Project" was added to ihe pilot 
program to provide more intensive assistance and support for new teachers 
in the District's critical shortage areas: bilingual/ESL programs, early 
childhood programs, special education programs, and for beginning mi- 
nority teachers throughout Houston ISD. 

This component provides a functional linkage between preservice 
and inservice years; it is not intended to replace the preservice student 
teaching experience. A formative rather than summative process, it is de- 
signed for assisting these special categories of first-year teachers; it is QSi^ 
an evaluation process for contract renewal or certification assessment. 
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GOAL ONE is to ensure quality instruction for students of tho speci- 
fied categories of first-year teachers by improving these teachers' effective- 
ness through a structured, systematic professional development support 
program that 1) promotes beginning teachers' professional and personal 
well-being; 2) assists them in achieving a successful first year in the pro- 
fession; and 3) enhances their socialization into the profession. GOAL 
TWO is to effect ongoing improvement in the quality of instruction for all 
students by increasing the retention rate of promising first-year teachers. 
GOAL THREE is to strengthen the collaboration between and among area 
imiversities and Houston ISD to improve the educational progi*ams in both 
settings. GOAL FOUR is to implement this subcomponent focusing on mi- 
nority teachers, early childhood teachers, bilingual/ESL teachers, and spe- 
cial education teachers as a part of the pilot program that will serve as a 
model for the 1991 state-mandated teacher induction program. 



Selection of Participants 

About 1,300 first-year teachers and support teachers are participat- 
ing in the District's pilot. Targeted teachers are those beginning a first 
year of tea ching, whether prepared by a Texas teacher training institution 
or an out-of-state institution. A subset Ust has been developed of minority 
teachers, bilingual/ESL teachers, early childhood teachers, and special ed- 
ucation teachers vdth m experience as a teacher of record. Included are 
alternative certification interns beginning their first year as a cla&sroom 
teachers- 25 with special education assig^nments with the severely handi- 
capped pupils, 80 in bilingual classrooms, and 24 in ESL assignments. 

Each support teacher must have demonstrated superior abilities and 
competencies as a classroom teacher. Many of the e: oerienced teachers 
paired with beginning teachers participated as support teachers in the 
District's 1988-89 field test. A support teacher for an alternative certifica- 
tion intern must have achieved Level II Career Ladder or better. Level II 
Career Ladder teachers are given preference for the other beginning teach- 
ers. A "job-alike" or "same category" support teacher has been paired for 
the school year with each first-year teacher. Each support teacher receives 
a $300 stipend (funded by the pilot project). Although basically a collabora- 
tive relationship, the support teacher serves as team leader in working out 
this process. Whenever possible, the classrooms of the paired teachers are 
conveniently close, their non-instructional duty time scheduled the same, 
and their teacliing ideologies somewhat compatible. 
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In addition to shared conferencing time and some shared training, 
support teachers visit in the classrooms of their first-year teacher partners 
each semester during rrgular teaching hours, and first-year teachers visit 
in their sui-vport tesoh^rs' classrooms. Each observation session includes a 
follow-up confevi^nce. The support teacher provides help and locates re- 
sources to capitalize on the first-year teacher's strengths and to address 
his^er weaknesses. 

Through observation and follow-up conferencej, the support teacher 
assists the novice teacher to make appropriate instructional decisions. As 
needed, the new teacher is coached on content priorities, interpretation, 
updating, pacing, instructional techniques, and even providing instruction 
in knowledge of the content being taught. 

The support teacher is the first-year teacher's on-site troubleshooter, 
preceptor, advocate, and sounding board, providing instructional assis- 
tance, peer counseling, and general guidance. By promoting faculty accep- 
tance of the new teacher, the support teacher brings the neophyte into the 
teaching coUegiality-a principal factor in maintaining a favorable school 
climate. The support teacher also serves as the first-year teacher's first 
line of defense against the depression and low morale often associated with 
the novice's encounter with the realities of teaching by assisting the begin- 
ner to stay focused on the work to be done. 

The support teacher is the beginning teacher's primary source of in- 
formation on the special characteristics of the District, the school, the 
community it serves, and its student population. Working with the profes- 
sional development specialist when appropriate, the support teacher serves 
as the first-year teacher's liaison and facilitator in accessing the resources 
of other components of the Houston ISD professional development infras- 
tructure. 

About twice monthly, first-year teachers are scheduled for beginning 
teacher "job-alike" cluster meetings for an informal sharing of general 
concerns, experiences, and ideas. Support teachers and professional devel- 
opment specialists serve as cluster facilitators. The third and sixth cluster 
meetings during each semester feature a panel that may include master 
teachers, district specialists, supervisors, administrators, and university 
staff members. Panel members' expertise bears directly on the topics, ques- 
tions, and concerns compiled by the first-year teachers themselves in previ- 
ous meetings. Support- teacher cluster meetings for peer sharing follow the 
same pattern. 

Although their primary responsibility is training, the professional 
development specialists constitute the first line of support for the support 
teachers and a secondary line of support for new teachers. They facilitate 
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support teachor vncetinge (both scheduled and on request), make on-site 
classroom observations, and share in support-teacher conferencing. One 
professional development specialist is assigned to each instructional dis- 
trict. A specialist may assist another specialist when needed. 

Each professional development specialist maintains a resource bank 
of books, periodicals, films, videotapes, and other instructional media tl at 
deal with professional development, pedagogy (philosophy and application), 
and other subjects for which beginning teachers show an interest or need. 
The professional development specialist serves as haison and facilitator for 
all staff development activities involving the support teachers and the 
novices, and as resource personnel to the Teacher Conservation 
Subcommittee. 

Counseling and Support. The Assistant Superintendent of Pupil 
Services has designated the Director of Psychological Services to interface 
the instructional districts* psychological/counseling network with this pro- 
gram. A personal support and assistance program offers on-site and off- 
site psychological assistance and practical help for the beginning teachers 
because many of their problems fall outside the support teacher's domain. 
The first-year teacher may privately request assistance, or the suppoit 
teacher may an^ange it through the Director of Psychological Services. The 
doctoral psychologists, one in each district, work v-ith the professional de- 
velopment specialists, serving as nvseded in troi^^ing segments, cluster 
meetings, and with small groups on request. 

Trainincf. The specialists receive training about twice weekly 
throughout the school year. Their training covers program design, objec- 
tives and procedures; and presenting audUence-specific workshops (e.g., 
universities, conferences, district and school administrators). Cross-train- 
ing enables them to become truly multilevel, expanding the knowledge base 
of those whose megor preparation and experience has centered on one edu- 
cational level-whether elementary, middle, or high schoul"tc encompass 
the other levels. As part of training, each professional development special- 
ist has designed a personal professional growth plan for developing a spe- 
cialtj- in depth. 

In preparation for the 1989-90 full-pilot year, the 14 professional de- 
velopment specialists also participated in six-weeks training during the 
summer. Every assistant superintendent (or designee) dealing with any 
aspect of staff development participated in implementing ^his training. 
Further training is planned for the summer of 1990. 

The Director of District -University Relations has conducted project- 
related training sessions for district superintendents, instructional special- 
ists and principals. This training integrated the first-year teacher pro- 
gram intf^ the effective schools design. 



A training and support team made up of the professional develop- 
ment specialists, with special segments conducted by curriculum specif- 
ists and district administrators whose expertise relates to the topics, pro- 
vided the support teachers with training prior to their arsignments of the 
Bupport teachers. Training topics included 1) communication and confer- 
encing skills, 2) observation techniques, 3) models of instruction, 4) the 
teacher's role in addressing the effective school correlates, and 5) special- 
ized training in the Texas Teacher Appraisal System. 

First-year teachers served by this subcomponent (bilingual/ESL, spe- 
cial education, e;.rly childhood, and minority) are receiving the training 
provided all first-3rear teachers through the pilot program. Their training 
progi'am has been designed to meet specific needs as identified by training 
and support team information (from TTAS appraisals, mentor observa- 
tions, and preservice records). Appropriate topics include 1) district and 
building policies, practices, and regulations, 2) imique characteristics and 
needs of the school and community, 3) activities related to the opening and 
closing of school, 4) policies and practices related to student assessment 
and reporting, 5) general instructional strategies, 6) content knowledge 
and curriculum assistance, 7) classroom management and organization, 
8) communication and conferencing skills, 9) self-evaluation techniques, 
and 10) use of instructional media. In one aspect of this training, first-year 
teachers are helped to appreciate their support teachers and to draw on 
their experience. 

Support Teacher Workshop, an Orientation Workshop, some of the 
cluster meetings, and other workshops specifically requested (district and 
campus-level workshops) have been held. The first-year teachers also par- 
ticipate in Houston ISD workshops for new teachers and those for all 
District teachers. Comprehensive planning focuses on continuity between 
induction activities and those of other staff development programs. 

Professional development specialists also plan and implement at 
least four scheduled, content-focused, mini-workshops each semester for 
support teachers and their bilingual/ ESL, special education, early child- 
hood, and minority teachers. These workshops are held after school in the 
instructional districts. In addition, the professional development special- 
ists are available for classroom demonstration and consultations on specific 
problems. 

Two workshops preceded the school year-one for support teachers 
and an orientation workshop for principals, support teachers, and first- 
year teachers. A major workshop was held for support teachers in 
November on the Effective School. 

The agenda for the Effective Schools Model Workshop centered on 1) 
the implementation of effective schools programs, 2) effective schools corre- 
lates relative to the continuous assessment of students' learning as a major 
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contribution to their academic success, 3) the learning needs and styles of 
diverse student populations (especially minority, E8L/bihngual, special ed- 
ucation and early childhood populations), and 4) innovative approaches. 
These topics embodied the effective school correlates: Instructional 
Leadership, Instructional Focus, Teacher Behavior/ High Expectations, 
School Climate, and Measurement. 

Houston ISD and the Texas Cooperative Teacher Center Network will 
host a conference April 28, 1990 that will center on teacher induction and 
feature the Houston project. In June, the Project Director and the Principal 
Investigator, assisted by the Teacher Conservation Subconmuttee, will con- 
duct an End-of-Project Workshop. Houston ISD participants will include 
members of the pilot's Project Advisory Committee, the District's 
Professional Development Council, the professional development special- 
ists, support teachers and first-year teachers. This workshop will focus on 
1) presentations based on the Best Practices Casebook , 2) planning for fur- 
ther project disseminations, 3) a presentation of the project videotape, and 
4) evaluation activities. 



Project Products 

Assisted by staff development and curricula administrators, profes- 
sional development specialists have developed forty-two draft packets for 
program use. These packets are research-based (with sources noted) and 
tailored to District needs. For quality control, each packet has been devel- 
oped according to the essentials common to any effective training presenta- 
tion. The topic follows a prescribed sequential arrangement, with accom- 
panying scripts for other presenters, handouts, and transparency masters. 
Each packet developed by a specialist has been reviewed by the other special- 
ists and modified by consensus. 

Packets developed during the field test stressed the philosophical base 
for support teacher and first-year teacher training. Many focused on theory 
relating to the learning needs and styles of diverse student populations, 
especially for those represented by the project's special teacher categories. 
New packets being developed during the pilot year focus on training appli- 
cations: the "how-to's". These packets, which will provide the structure 
and focus for further training activities, are being mo(Ufied to reflect needed 
changes identified in the field test as they were used through the special- 
ists' observations and participants' feedback. Some may be combined. The 
packets are being produced as professional quality, self-contained units, 
complete and concise enough for use by anyone working with support 
teachers and first-year teachers. Careful formatting and appropriate 
graphics are being used to add interest and ensure clarity. The specialists 
are also fulfilling their growth objectives by attending seminars, work- 
shops, and conferences related to their chosen specialties. These growth 
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plans will culminate in additional training packets reflecting their special- 
ties. 

As professional development specialists work with support teachers 
and support teachers with first-year teachers, they are preparing and sub- 
mitting best-practice narratives to the Project Director. The Project 
Director, assisted by the Teacher Conservation Subcommittee, will make 
the final selection of narratives for the Best Practires Casebook to be used in 
the End-of-Project Workshop. 

A presentation on the Houston project was filmed and is being dis- 
seminated over closed circuit network of school districts served by Region 
IV. A videotape has also been made of the pilot year, centering on Houston 
ISD's support network activities, with a special focus on the program for 
first-year teachers in critical areas. Some workshops and conferences are 
also being covered. This videotape will be shown at area participating dis- 
tricts and institutions. A copy will be sent to the Texas Education Agency 
for further dissemination. 

A Directory of University Resources has b<&en developed by the 
University of Houston to profile faculty members (with their pictures) who 
have agreed to share their expertise. Information includes the means of 
contacting them and indicating the capacity in which they volimteer to 
serve: to respond to questions, written or by telephone; to serve as workshop 
presenters; to share in cluster meeting, and/or to provide on-site assis- 
tance. As workshop packets, the videotape, the Casebook , and other in- 
structional materials are developed, these are featured in the 
Svperintendent's Bulletin and copies are made available to Texas 
Education Agency and to overall project management. 



Prolaot Management 

A Teacher Conservation Subcommittee periodically reviews the activ- 
ities of the Teacher Conservation Project including 1) the support teachers' 
program (selection, training and ongoing support), 2) the design and 
schedule for the support and training program for first-year teachers, 3) 
schedules for the sharing meetings for support teachers and for first-year 
teachers, 4) the interface of the project activities with District and pilot pro- 
gram activities, 6) the development of project training packets and other 
products, 6) the evaluation design schediUe, and 7) reviews of program 
implementation and budgetary expenditures. 

The Teacher Conservation Subcommittee includes the Project 
Director, the Associate Dean, the Assistant Superintendent for Pupil 
Services, the Director of Psychological Services, the Director of Early 
Childhood Programs, the director of Alternative Certification, the Director 
of Special Education Program Development and Coordination, and the 
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Director of Teacher Training. The Subcommittee assists the Project 
Director with major project events such as the Eflective Schools Workshop. 
Adjunct subcommittee members who serve in related matters are some 
university professors, the professional development specialists, support 
teachers and first-year teachers (including some who were new teachers 
last year). District curriculum specialists participate as needed. 

The professional development specialists are responsible for project 
activities in the 14 instructional districts. Each school principal with a 
first-year teacher in this project is responsible for the administration of en- 
try-level teacher program activities on that campus, and for providing re- 
quested information on support teacher candidates to project administra- 
tors making support teacher selections. The principal is apprised of sup- 
port team activities, and serves as a resource person to ttie team; the sup- 
port teachers and the first-year teachers provide REINFORCEMENT and 
direction as needed. 



"Every master's career begins with a first year." 
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for Teacher Education. 
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Study 90-02 



PERCEPTIONS OF FIRST-YEAR TEACHERS 

OF THE ASSISTANCE PROVIDED 
BY EXPERIENCED SUPPORT TEACHERS 



W. Robert Houston 
Faith MarsbaU 
Teddy McDavid 



The Houston Independent School District instituted the second year 
of a support program during 1989-1990 to enhance the quality and retention 
of first-year teachers, with special attention to minority teachers and teach- 
ers in critical shortage areas. The Texas Education Agency supported the 
assessment of this program and some of its activities through a Chapter II 
gi'ant. The present study analyzes the perceptions of first-year teachers 
after having taught for two months. The specific questions that directed 
this study include: 

1. What were the msgor problems as perceived by first-year teachers 
(FYTs) during the first two months of school? 

2. To what extent did FYT perceive their experienced support teach- 
ers (ESTs) to have assisted them in solving these problems? 

3. To what extent and in what areas did FYTs perceive their ESTs to 
have assisted them? 

4. What differences, if any, were there between FYTs who taught 
academic courses in secondary schools, ancillary courses in sec- 
ondary schools, special education, bilingual education, and 
English as a Second Language? 

5. In what ways did FYT suggest that ESTs could have been of more 
assistance during the first two months of school? 

6. To what extent and in what ways were persons other than the ESTs 
helpfiil to FYTs? To what extent did Professional Development 
Specialists work with individual FYTs? 

7. To what extent did FYTs feel confident and satisfied after two 
months of school? 

8. What vocational plans did FYTs have after two months of teach- 
ing? 



Cbaracterisacs nnd Teachino Aasi 
ftf First-Year Tcflchera 



Tables 1 and 2 summarize the demographic characteristics of first- 
year teachers. Their gender, age, marital status, ethnicity, and certifica- 
tion status are included in the first table while the nature of their teaching 
assignment is included in Table 2. 

Table 1; Demographic Characteristics 



Gender 
Male 
Female 



Fluency 



67 
235 



Pewient 



22 
77 



Age 

21--26 90 

2&30 SB 

31-35 51 

3640 39 

41-45 28 

4^0 8 

51-55 5 

1 

Not indicated 23 

IMarital Status 

Single 140 

Married 130 

Divurced 39 

Racial or Ethnic Identification 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 70 

Hispanic 54 

Asian or Pacific Islander 2 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 2 

White, not of Hispanic origin 172 

Certification Status 

Certified in field in which teaching 106 

In alternative certification program 169 

Certified but teaching in different field 10 

Not certified 11 



30 
19 
17 
33 
9 
3 
2 
0 
8 



47 
43 
10 



23 
18 
1 
1 
67 



36 
58 
3 
3 



Over three-fourths of FYTs were female, and nearly half single. The 
median age of first-year teachers was 30, with 30 percent younger than 25 
and 27 percent over 35. Fifty-seven percent (57%) were White, 23 percent 
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Black, and 18 percent Hispanic. Thirty-six percent (36%) were certified in 
the field in which they were teaclung and 58 percent were in an alternative 
certification program. While this study analyzes all PTYs, alternative cer- 
tification program teachers who had little professional education training 
are compared with FYTs who were fully certified in Study 90-05. 



Table 2: Teaching Afisignmenfc 



Frequenf'v 



Pexx^nt of assignment in grades or subjects 

in area of certification 

None 17 

26% 8 

60% 9 

75% 23 

100% 238 

Fnqxirtion of Students &x)mminariV groups 

Less than 10% 4 

11-30% 6 

31-70% 27 

71-90% 43 

More than 90% 215 



Number of mainstreamed students 
None 
One 

Two or three 
Four or five 
More than five 



130 
40 
€2 
29 
31 



Level 

Preschool-Grade 3 175 

Elementary Grades 4-6 74 

Middle SchooVJr. High 21 

Senior High School 32 

Content Field 

Secondary Academic Subjects 61 

Sec. Ancillary Subj (band, PE, Voc) 9 

Bilingual Education 73 

Special Education 10 

English as a Second Language 31 



25 
7 
U 



20 
3 

24 
3 

10 



6 
3 
3 
8 
81 



9 

15 
13 



45 
14 
21 
10 
11 



Eighty-three percent (83%) of FYTs inught in elementary schools^ 
with 58 percent teaching in the primary ides (preschool - grade 3). 
Eighteen percent (18%) taught in secondary lools. Most of the secondary 
teachers taught academic subjects, One-fou (24%) were bilingual teach- 
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ers, 10 percent English as a second language teachers, and only 3 percent 
special education teachers. Eighty-one percent (81%) were teaching in their 
area of certification. 

Their teaching assignments were primarily in minority schools. 
Seventy-three percent (73%) taught classes with over 90 percent minority 
students, 15 percent of FYTs taught classes with 71-90 percent minority 
students, and only 3 percent were assigned to classes with less than 30 per- 
cent minority pupils. Eleven percent (11%) had more than 6 mainstreamed 
students and another 31 percent from two to five mainstreamed students; 
however, 45 percent had none in their classes. 



Prohlemji nf Firsfc-vcnr Teanhera 

The first question explored in this study was What were the msgor 
problems asi perceived by first-year teachers during the first two months of 
school? A series of problems were included in the survey and first-year 
teachers asked to rate them as a major problem (5), a problem (3), or not a 
problem (1). The mean ratings, standard deviations, and ranks of each of 
the identified problems are included in Table 3. 



Table 3: Prnhlftms of First-Year Tfifl^^hers 





Mbbh . 


S.D. 


Rsnk 


Managing the Classroom 


2.54 


1.45 


6 


Student Motivation 


2.17 


1.22 


7 


Lack of Adequate Materials and Equipment 


2.70 


1.65 


3 


Personal Financial Problems 


2.25 


1.46 


6 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.55 


1.34 


4 


Parent Cooperation 


2.00 


L27 


9 


Amount of Paperwork 


3.37 


1.52 


1 


School Administration 


1.51 


L13 


12 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.49 


1.05 


13 


Iiack of Personal Time 


2.97 


1.51 


2 


Student Involvement 


2.05 


1.31 


8 


Burn-out 


1.73 


1.20 


11 


Peer Acceptance 


1.31 


.92 


14 


Grading Students 


1.82 


L17 


10 



The major problem identified by FYTs was the amount of paperwork 
they were expected to complete (M = 3.37). Lack of personal time was 
ranked second (M = 2.97) and Lack of adequate materials and equipment 
third (M = 2.70). Managing teacher time was fourth (M s 2.55) and manag- 
ing the classroom fifth (M = 2.54). When these are considered as a whole, 
they reflect the FYTs need to organize and manage time, resources, self. 
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and students. Peer acceptance (M a 1.31), lack of teaching freedom (M = 
1.49), and school admimstration (M s 1.51) were not considered problems 
by FYTs. 



Experienced Support Teacher Afiskfamofi 

The second research question in the study was: To what extent did 
first^year tiiachers peroeive their ezpertenoed support teachers to be hdpfol 
in solving- these problems? They were asked to respond using the scale, 
greatly assisted me (5); some assistance (3); or no assistance (1). Table 4 in- 
cludes mean ratings for first-year teachers. 



Table 4: Support hv EST in Solviny Problfima 
Of First-Year Teachers 





Mean 


S.D. 


Rank 


Managing the Classroom 


2.96 


1.43 


1 


Student Motivation 


2.64 


1.48 


6 


Lack of Adequate Materials and Equipment 


2.93 


1.63 


2 


Personal Financial Problems 


1.63 


1.27 


14 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.64 


1.47 


6 


Parent Cooperation 


2.45 


1.47 


9 


Amount of Paperwork 


2.42 


1.45 


11 


School Administration 


2.77 


1.64 


4 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


2.47 


1.55 


8 


Lack of Personal Time 


2.24 


1.46 


13 


Student Involvement 


2.43 


1.46 


10 


Bum-out 


2.38 


1.68 


12 


Peer Acceptance 


2.64 


1.80 


6 


Grading Students 


2.84 


1.49 


3 



Assistance with problem solution was not highly rated by FYTs; the 
mean ratings for not one of these problem areas was 3.00, "Of Some 
Assistance." The highest rated support was in classroom management (M 
= 2.96). While 69 FYTs or 23 percent rated their EST either 4 or 5 (great 
assistance), an equal nimiber (70) indicated a 1 (no assistance) in classroom 
management. 

While ESTs provided the greatest support in classroom management 
(M a 2.97), this was closely followed by materials and equipment (M = 2.93), 
grading students (M = 2.84), and working with school administration (M = 
2.77). As one would expect, the least assistance provided FYTs was related 
to their personal financial problems (M = 1.63). 
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When the results of Table 3 are compared with those of Table 4, it is 
evident that ESTs are not emphasizing the areas of most concern to FYTs. 
The two most difficult problems, amount of paperwork and lack of personal 
time, were ranked 11th and 13th respectively in terms of EST support. To 
determine the strength of these differences, t tests were computed to com- 
pare the strength of problems as perceived by FYTs and the extent of EST 
assistance, as perceived by FYTs. These data are included in Table 6. 



Table 5: Strength of FYT Problems and F.vtpnt 
of EST Aamatence as Perr mved bv FYTa 



Strength of Extent of Perceived 
FYT Problem ESTAgsistoncft 





Mean 


Mean 




— B— 


Managing the Classroom 


2.54 


2.96'' 


2.15 


.033 


Student Motivation 


2.17 


2.64* 


2.95 


.004 


Lack of Adequate Materials 










and Equipment 


2.70 


2.93 






Personal Financial Problems 


2.25* 


1.63 


5.80 


.0001 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.65 


2.64 






Parent Co-operation 


2.00 


2.45* 


2.51 


.013 


Amount of Paperwork 


3.37* 


2.42 


8.45 


.GOOl 


School Administration 


1.51 


2.77* 


7.82 


.0001 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.49 


2.47* 


6.04 


.0001 


Lack of Personal Time 


2.97* 


2.24 


6.37 


.0001 


Student Involvement 


2.05 


2.43* 


2.00 


.047 


Bum-Out 


1.73 


2.38* 


3.51 


.001 


Peer Acceptance 


1.31 


2.64* 


8.60 


.0001 


Grading Students 


1.82 


2.84* 


6.65 


.0001 



When FYTs rated the strength of their problems and the extent of 
EST assistance in solving those problems, significant differences resulted 
in 12 of the 14 problem areas. For 9 of these 12 areas, the extent of EST 
assistance exceeded the strength of the problems. ESTs did not provide 
assistance that matched the strength of the problem in throe areas. 
Personal financial problems was the first, and one in which one would not 
expect ESTs to provide direct assistance (although many did provide emo- 
tional support when finances were being discussed). The other two areas, 
amount of paperwork and lack of personal time, are areas that experienced 
teachers could be of considerable assistance to neophytes. 



Ways in Which Eameriftnoed Support TearAprs 
Workftd With F4r«».Yi>ftr Ti>«rhArQ 

The third research question was: To what extent and in what area 
did FYTs perceive their ESTs to have assisted them? This research ques- 
tion was addressed in four ways. First, FYTs were asked to rate the effec- 
tiveness of the assistance provided by ESTs and the effectiveness of their 
coaching. Second, a hsting of ten areas were Usted and FTYs asked to rate 
the extent of EST assistance in each area. Third, FYTs were asked to Ust 
the contacts with ESTs over the preceding two-week period to assess the 
assistance provided in November. Finally, FYTs were asked in an open- 
ended question to identify the ways ESTs had helped them during the first 
two months of school. Findings from each of these three data sources are 
discussed in this section. 

RSrr A«idsfiinfifl atiH TCfflgctivenes^ 

Two questions asked FYTs to rate the effectiveness of EST assistance 
in general and their effectiveness as a coach. These data are included in 
Table 6. 

Table 6: Assistance provided hv ESTs as Perceived hv FVTb 



Assistance Provided by EST 

No contribution; may have impeded my growth 16 6 

Somewhat helpAil 51 13 

Supportive; gave me ideas and information 99 34 

Made my beginning days of school much easier 69 23 

Outstanding, could not have survived without EST (36 23 

Mean = 3.37; S.D. « 1.17 

Effbctiveness as a Coach 

Very Ineffective Z5 12 

Ineffective 34 12 

Adequate 69 23 

Effective 72 24 

Very Effective S6 29 

Mean s 3.47; S.D. - 1.33 

Forty-three percent of FYTs felt their ESTs had been a very positive 

influence on their careers as a teacher. However, nearly one-fourth of 
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them (24%) believed their EST had not been of much assistance. More than 
half (53%) indicated that their ESTs were effective or very effective as 
coaches for beginning teachers while one fourth (24%) considered them 
ineffective. 



FYT Rfldngs nf Simport bv EgT in Identified Areafl 

Support teachers helped first-year teachers in specific areas other 
than with problems. Table 7 summarizes data cn the extent to which ESTs 
were perceived by FYTs as being helpful in areas identified in pre\'ious 
research as being important to FYTs (Odell, 1989, p,31). FYTs used the fol- 
lowing scale in assessing ESTs support: greatly assisted me (5); some assis- 
tance (3); or no assistance (1). Mean ratings, standard deviations, and 
ranks are included in Table 7. 



Table 1: Assistance bv Experienced-Support Teachars nf 
First- Year Teachers 





Mean 


S.D. 


Kank 


Systems Infr^nnation 


3.52 


1.35 


2 


Mustering Resources 


3.26 


1.58 


5 


Instructional Information 


3.41 


1.47 


3 


Emotional Support 


3.66 


3.50 


1 


Advice on Student Management 


3.39 


1.53 


4 


Advice on Scheduling and Planning 


3.17 


1.68 


8 


Help With the Classroom Environment 


2.69 


1.58 


10 


Demonstration Teaching 


3.21 


1.64 


7 


Coaching 


3.24 


1.58 


6 


Advice on Wo. king with Parents 


2.92 


1.57 


9 



Areas from Odell, S. J. Developing support programs for beginning teachers. In L. 
Huling-Austin et al., AsaisHng the Be^nnin p Teacher (p. 31). Reston, VA: Association of 
Teacher Educators. 



ESTs were perceived by FYTs to provide greater support in areas 
other than those identified as problems. Only two of ten areas had mean 
ratings less than 3.00 -- help with classroom environment (M a 2.69) and 
advice on working with parents (M = 2.92) The highest ranked areas of 
assistance were emotional support (3.66), systems information (M as 3.52), 
instructional information (M = 3.41), and advice on student management 
(M = 3.39). 



EgT Support During ProopHintf T«r/^W«*>lr«^ 

In chart form, first-year teachers were asked to list the incidents in 
which ESTs had worked with them during the preceding two-week period. 
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For each incident, they wore asked to indicate tho time spent on the prob- 
lem, who initiated the conta ct, how important the problem area was, and 
how effective the contact was. Their responses are sunmiarized in this sec- 
tion of the report. 

First-year teachers listed the ways their ESTe had been of assistance 
to them over the preceding two-week period. When these were synthesized, 
they could be grouped into ten areas. Listed according to the number of in- 
ciuents for each area, they include 1) sharing materials, equipment and 
ideas; 2) helping plan for and deliver instruction; 3) advising on classroom 
management and organization; 4) observing first-year teacher by the sup- 
port teacher; 5) preparing for assessment; 6) assisting with student evalua- 
tion and reporting to parents; 7) explaining policies, procedures and expec- 
tations of the district and the school; 8) v/orking together in a general way 
such as attendance at meetings at which "many things were discussed"; 9) 
offering emotional support; and 10) observing the support teacher by the 
first year teacher. 

Table 8 includes data on the percentage of first-year teachers report- 
ing assistance in that area; maximum and median time spent on inci- 
dents; percentages of extent to which helping contacts were initiated by the 
experienced support teacher (EST), first-year teacher (FYT), mutually 
(BTH), or by another person (OTR), degree to which the problem was per- 
ceived to be important to the first-year teacher (on a scale of 1-5 with 5 being 
very important); and degree to which tlie contact was perceived to have been 
effective by the first-year teacher (on a scale of 1-5 with 5 being very effec- 
tive). 

Several findings can be drawn from these data. First, contacts be- 
tween the ESTs and FYTs during the preceding two-week period most often 
had to do with sharing materials, equipment and ideas. Thirty percent of 
ESTs worked with FYTs in this area -twice as many as in the area of 
preparation for assessment (14 percent). However, only 63 percent of the 
FYTs being assisted by sharing materials rated the problems as "very im- 
portant" while 94 percent of those receiving help in preparing for assess- 
ment rated that assistance as "very important." Further, help with mate- 
rials was initiated by ESTs 18 percent more often than by FYTs, whereas 
help in preparing for assessment was initiated 9 percent more often by 
FYTs than ESTs. Is it possible that offering help with materials is a more 
comfortable area for experienced teachers than preparing first-year teach- 
ers for assessment? 

Second, the area in which least assistance was provided was FYT ob- 
sei-vation of ESTs. Those observations that did occur were initiated 26 per- 
cent more of^sn by the EST than the FYT. However, 83 percent of FYTs ex- 
periencing those observations rated them as "very important" and "very 
effective." Does this suggest that it would be helpful to explore why so few 
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Table 8: Smnmarv of Support Provided Firs -Year Teachers 



Area of Support %ofFyT Max Median % IniHa»i><i Bv Importance Effective 
Reprtng Time Time ESTFYTBTH OTR of Problem fl££|nta^ 
Area (hrs) (hrs) Rs5 R=l 1^:5 Rsl 



Sharing Materials 


30 


8.00 


.50 


47 


29 


24 


0 


63 


9 


66 


4 


Planning, Delivering 
Instruction 


25 


10.80 


.70 


40 


39 


20 


1 


69 


2 


83 


1 


Classroom Manage* 
ment, Organization 


20 


4.30 


.50 


43 


43 


12 


2 


78 


0 


61 


2 


Observations of FYT 
By Exp Spt Teacher 


20 


6.10 


.80 


S2 


35 


9 


0 


61 


9 


54 


13 


Preparation for 
Assessment 


14 


6.80 


1.00 


44 


53 


3 


0 


94 


0 


75 


3 


Student Evaluation 
iveporting to r'arenws 






.00 




04 


n 
O 


7 




4 


71 


0 


Policies, Procedures 
Expectations 


11 


14.50 


1.60 


31 


54 


12 


3 


77 


4 


81 


0 


General Assistance 
(e.g., meetings) 


9 


2.10 


.80 


45 


25 


10 


20 


60 


1 


50 


6 


Emotional Support 


8 


4.80 


.50 


45 


39 


11 


5 


78 


0 


67 


0 


Obs.jrvation of ExpST 
by l^Hrst-Yr Teacher 


5 


7..30 


.60 


89 


33 


8 


0 


83 


0 


83 


0 



FYTs observe their EST in the induction process, and why such observa- 
tions are not more widely initiated by the support teacher? 

Third, the literature on induction indicates that FYTs need consider- 
able emotional support. During this two-week period, only 8 percent of re- 
spondents reported receiving emotional support, but 78 percent of them rat- 
ing the problems as "very important" (none rated problems in this area as 
unimportant). Are there fewer novices in this group needing emotional 
support because the program offers ongoing support in dealing with the 
challenges of the work of teachers? 

Fourth, FYTs and ESTs initiated the contact about an equal number 
of times. Of the 354 incidents of assistance, ESTs initiated 44 percent while 
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FYTs initiated 40 percent. ESTs took the initiative in five areas, including 
sharing materials, observing the FYTs, being observed by FYTs, providing 
emotional support, and general assistance. FYTs took the initiative in re- 
questing help in preparation for assessment; explanation of pohcies, proce- 
dures and expectations; and evaluation of students/reporting to parents. 

Fifth, while the range of time spent meeting the needs of FYTs varies 
greatly, the median time spent had a more limited range; assistance in 
preparing for assessment required one hour, while 1 1/2 hours were de- 
voted on the average to policies, procedures and expectations. The median 
for all other areas was between 30 and 50 minutes. Some of the extensive 
amounts of time recorded (for example, 14 hours and 30 minutes spent on 
elucidation of policies, procedures and expectations appeared to include 
full-day workshops. These data, however, suggest that ESTs and FYTs 
need "chunks" of time together, and that such time should be built into the 
program. 

Sixth, the importance of the problems that ESTs dealt with and the 
effectiveness of that assistance were both rated very high. Fourteen percent 
(14%) of FYTs received assistance in preparing for assessment; but 94 per- 
cent of them rated their problems as very important. At least 60 percent of 
FYTs rated their problems in any area as very important. 

The effectiveness of the help received was rated as "very important" 
by 60 percent or more of the recipients of help in each area. Help in tiiree 
areas was rated most effective: planning and delivering instruction (83%), 
observations of EST by FYT (83%), and explaining policies, procedures and 
expectations (81%;. 

The data suggest that problems and concerns dealt with by ESTs and 
FYTs are, for the most part, deemed to be very important ones, and that 
when these problems and concerns are addressed, the process is highly 
effective. The fact that the area considered as highly important by the 
smallest percentage (60%) and to be highly effective by the smsdlest percent- 
age (50%) was general assistance suggests that time may be better spent by 
the pair on specific needs of the novice. 

A final note: 42 respondents (18%) did not indicate receiving any as- 
sistance during the two-week period. Reasons for this response might need 
to be explored. 



EOT Asaktanoe Purine First Two Months nf fir^hnnl 

The preceding analysis refers to EST assistance during a two-week 
period. In an open-ended question, FYTs were asked to identify the specific 
ways in which their experienced support teacj^ers had helped them during 
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the first two months of school. Their responses are summarized in this 
section of the report. 

First-year teachers identified eight areas of support: overall valuing 
of the support teacher as an essential resource; planning and presenting 
instruction; organizing and managing classrooms; providing and sharing 
materials; listening and supporting emotionally informing as to school 
and district policies and practices, expectations of colleagues and adminis- 
trators,, special events, etc.; advising and coaching for assessment; evaluat- 
ing students and reporting to parents. 

Overall Valuing of the Support Teacher as an Essential Resource. 

Respuuses ranged from an extremely high degree of valuing such as: "She 
hay &w.ved my life numerous times and has always been there when I 
needed her." "She lent me so many things. I could not have had a better 
EST. She was great!" "Super, super supportive!", expressed by 24 percent 
of the respondents, to a very low valuing by 8 percent who made such com- 
ments as: "She has not been useful at all. I only see her about once a week, 
if I'm lucky." "My EST has done nothing to really help me. I have bor- 
rowed one book of nursery rhymes when I left my book at home. She gave 
me one gingerbread man to cut my patterns from. She gave me some 
ziplock bags a friend gave to her. I had to return all the above." 

In between were those 68 percent of responding FYTs wiio acknowl- 
edged receiving good and useful help, and expressed their valuing in terms 
such as: "He is an excellent teacher, and observing him as he teaches has 
been very helpful to me." "She's available whenever I need her." "She's 
willing to share herself, her time and her abilities." 

Planning and Presenting Instruction. Direct help in lesson plan- 
ning, suggestions of activities and ideas to convey subject matter, collabora- 
tive planning (especially at the beginning), and the encouragement of cre- 
ativity in teaching strategies were positively reported as significant contri- 
butions of ESTs by 46 percent of the respondents. A small number reported 
that assistance was given in this area only when requested by the FYT. 

Representative comments included: "She has taught me and demon- 
strated how easy it is to correlate subjects, especially in reading, language 
and spelling." "He has given ideas on how to organize creative projects for 
art, creative writing and science— also some ideas on how to group students 
based on level." "As a bilingual teacher, she has helped me to not mix 
Spanish and English into the lesson." 

The main suggestion of FYTs in this area is that ESTs should not 
wait of offer support imtil the FYT asks a question, but rather, they should 
be sensitive to the novice's needs. Several first-year teachers expressed re- 
luctance to "burden my EST because she has so much to do of her own." 
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Organizing and Managing the Classroom. Sixty-four percent (64%) 
of the FYTs appreciated ESTs' assistance in one or more of the elements of 
organizing and managing the classroom; specific techniques to use in 
handling discipline problems; structuring the classroom physically, in- 
cluding seating arrangements, bulletin boards displays, etc.; establishing 
proactive management rules; scheduling and management of time. A 
small number of respondents stressed the value of advice in this area given 
before the beginning of the school year. 

Typical comments included: "She's helped me work with my 
tougher discipline problems— time out in another room." "She helped me 
greatly in walking kids to the restroom." "Jane has given me specific sug- 
gestions on what to do to gain more control in my classroom." "He was very 
helpful in showing me how to manage my time.." "...gave me an idea for a 
weekly conduct report...works great in my classroom." "...helped me to get 
my room in order for the first day. Without this help I don't think I would 
have made it." 

Providing and Sharing Materials. More than 26 percent of the FYTs 
valued the extent to which support teachers shared materials witii them, 
helped them to procure needed supplies and materials, and guided them in 
making maximum use of existing materials. Among the comments: "She 
has provided me with a lot of materials for my classroom." "She has given 
me all the materials (objectives, TEAMS work, creative writing paper and 
has asked for things she didn't have that I needed for teaching." "Mrs. W. 
suppHed me with teaching materials because ou. , joks were issued late. 
Prior to that I was really floundering to find materials to keep my students 
engaged." 

A small number (less than one percent) of respondents specifically 
indicated ESTs' reluctance to share materials and ideas. In the words of 
one such novice, "She doesn't lead ideas readily-things that may help." 

Listening and Supporting Emotionally. For 42 percent of the re- 
sponding FYTs, the positive encouragement, moral support, trust and 
fiHiendship ofiered by the EST was indicated to be one of very great value. 
Many wrote of the importance of having someone to listen, to show concern, 
to be "calming", "positive", and "real" at points of the beginning teacher's 
emotional upset. 

Several cited the supportive effects of non-judgement assistance at 
such times. Some representative comments include; "I've had a shoulder 
to lean on." "...showed conccn for my progress as a teacher. By knowing 
that she would be there to help me I have felt more confident in my work." 
"She is very calming and looks at the positive in every situation. This atti- 
tude helps me to put things in perspective." "...offers positive encourage- 
ment when I feel overwhelmed." "...lets me know I am not alone in my 
frustrations." "...has provided me with the reassurance that everything 
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would work out and that things would get better." "...gives me a lot of emo- 
tional support." "Ho listens to me and gives advice if I want it." 

Providing Infonnation on School Policies and Expectations. In the 

views of approximately 22 percent of the respondents, it was very valuable to 
have an EST who helped them to be aware of the explicit and implicit proce- 
dures of working and living in the school (and the district) so that the new- 
comer would feel accepted. Some stressed the importance of completing 
paperwork properly; others referred to becoming aware of meetings; still 
others valued help in knowing about the person^ities and professional ex- 
pectations of those who would be evaluating them. One spoke of the feelings 
of being a stranger in the culture of the new school, and &e appreciation for 
the efforts of the support teacher in "seeing that I fit in within the school 
structure. 

Additional statements on support in this area are: "She has ex- 
plained the countless forms I need to fill out as well as assisting me when I 
filled them out incorrectly," "She informed me of the unwritten rules that 
you're 'supposed' to know." "...has given me an idea of how to interface 
with the principal and other teachers better." "In the beginning she made 
me feel like I was part of the system, and included me in on all decisions." 
"He reminded me of deadlines when I might have forgotten because I had 
80 many new things to think about." 

Advising and Coaching for Assessment. Approximately 25 percent 
of the responding FYTs expressed appreciation for opportunities to observe 
their ESTs and/or to have their ESTs observe and critique them. In many 
instances they related these experiences in a positive way to prepare them 
for their formal assessments (TTAS). More direct coaching by the support 
teacher for novices' evaluations was valued. Many respondents referred to 
their ESTs as "models" they wished to emulate. 

Specific written comments on this area of value to the responding 
FYTs include: "She uses the lesson cycle wonderfully. She is also wonder- 
ful with children." "She was particularly helpful in advising what is ex- 
pected of a teacher, and what qualifies for a positive assessment." "She is 
an excellent teacher, and observing her as she teaches has been very help- 
ful to me." "This has been a great part of my teaching —just knowing that 
someone is there to point out my good and not so good points." "The most 
important ways my EST has helped me this year was by coaching me for 
my first evaluation, on \vhich I made excellent scores. I made 3 E.Q.s." 
"...lesson critique -helpful hints to improve a lesson." 

Evaluating Students and Reporting to Parents. An area of assistance 
noted as valuable by 15 percent of the respondents related to grading stu- 
dents and reporting to parents. Use of gradebooks to record grades, entries 
into permanent grade files, exercising fairness in grading, the process of 
completing report cards, reporting to parents through conferencing, and 
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involving parents in the school appeared to present challenging problems to 
many new teachers, who reported being helped by their support teachers. 

Specific comments in this regard included: "She provided me with 
information on how to work with report cards." "She helped me to under- 
stand the apathy of the few parents who did not pick up their child's report 
card on time!" "I have recently had some confrontations with parents con- 
cerning grades. The reasoning of the parents was unjust, but being a first 
year teacher, I did not know this. My EST was there by me to lend a very 
warm and welcoming hand." . . made suggestions for open house and 
conference time." "My EST gave me a guide on how to schedule my parents 
for fail safe and how to prepare progress reports." "She had given me ideas 
on getting parents involved." "... advice on communicating with parents." 

Conclusion. First-year teachers reported a wide range of areas in 
which they had received help from their ESTs. Overall, most first-year 
teachers felt that their needs were satisfactorily being met by support teach- 
ers. At least one-fourth of them were extremely pleased with the assistance 
reported. Only a small number felt inadequately supported. 

A majority obtained help needed in organizing and managing their 
classrooms, most specifically in preventing and handling discipline 
problems. Many especially valued assistance in planning and implement- 
ing instruction, as well as opportunities to observe and be observed by their 
support teachers, who then gave them feedback useful in preparing them 
for their formal evaluations (TTAS). 

The need for emotional support at times of stress and discourage- 
ment or simply having someone to lend a "shoulder to lean on" were cited 
as valued help from ESTs by almost half of the FYTs. One in four indicated 
receiving needed help by a) being provided with instructional materials, 
and b) being informed about school and district practices and policies, 
thereby ensuring that the newcomers would become a part of the school cul- 
ture as soon as possible. 

A smaller, but significant response indicated the need for and value 
of o.Tered help in evaluation of student progress and the process of reporting 
to parents. 

The disappointment of the small ntmiber of FYTs who reported not 
receiving any support from ESTs, as well as those who felt that they lacked 
ongoing positive communication with their assigned EST, suggest the need 
to examine other data that may indicate the underlying reasons for this 
lack of support. 
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Teaching ArPJi and F\T Perpontfntis 



The FYTs in this study taught a wide range of subjects in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. We hypothesized that these differences in 
assignments would lead to different problems and assistance modes. To 
test this hypothesis, the following research question was posed: What 
differences, if any, were there between FYTs who tau^t academic coux«es 
in seoondnry schools, ancillary courses in secondary schools, special edu- 
cation, bilingual education, and English as a Second Language? 

The study population was divided into five groups by teaching 
assignment, then for each problem and area of assistance, an ANOVA was 
calculated. While there were a few statistically significant differences 
among responses of the groups, there was no pattern to these and the num- 
ber was about what could have been expected by change. Thus, we con- 
cluded that there were no differences in the perceptions of FYTs that could 
be attributed to teaching assignment. 



RflnmwmpnHatiftiis rnwfiftmjwy 
Emerienned Siinnnrt Teacher Agststanflfl 

The fifth research question of this study probed the question. In what 
ways did l<Trs suggest that ESTs coidd have been of more assistance dur^ 
ing the first two months of school? In the survey completed in November^ 
FYTs responded to the open-ended question, "In what ways could your sup- 
port teacher have been of more assistance?" Their responses and sugges- 
tions generally related to six areas: general appraisal of EST; organiza- 
tional constraints of the EST/first-year teacher assignment; personal quali- 
ties and actions of ESTs; support through ideas and materials; observa- 
tion/feedback on teaching; and information on school. 



General Anoraisal of RyneHenned Sunnnrt T^oht^r Some of the 
written statements indicated general perceptions of the experienced sup- 
port teacher's assistance. Nearly 4 in 10 (38 percent) indicated the EST is 
doing all that could be expected. When they elaborated on this appraisal, 
their comments were laudatory. "This woman is Fabulous! ! ! I feel that 
not only do I have a EST, but that I have also made a fiiend." "My EST has 
done everything to help me. I would have been lost without her assistance." 

Others were less positive and some were negative, feeling the EST 
had not assisted them. Some reasons listed included lack of time, the EST's 
family obligations and personal needs, and the EST's own classroom re- 
sponsibilities. These are discussed in greater detail later in this section. To 
have been of more assistance, one wrote, my EST "could have done her job." 
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Another wrota, "My EST has been very negative toward me. I feel that her 
'thing' is to put down just about everything I do and ignore and/or discredit 
my positive accomphshments. I try to have as little contact with her as pos- 
sible. I understand from other teachers who had her as a EST in previous 
years, that this is her usual way of 'assisting.' She could be of greater 
assistance if she quit the EST program." 

One first-year teacher felt the EST "was not sure of her obligation to 
me." Finally, in response to this question, one first-year teacher suggested: 
"Come home with me and cook! ! 1 (just joldng)." 



OrganignHftnnl fionstrflinte of the EST/FYT Aflsitfnmfltit. TCSTb 

should teach in the same grade level, subject, or special assignment such 
as ESL. Congruence of assignment was the most often mentioned recom- 
mendation of first-year teachers. When teaching assignments were differ- 
ent, ESTs were not able to help with lefison plans, materials, or provide spe- 
cific fevsdback needed. Many of the recommendations of first-year teachers 
were fermented from this problem. 

The classrooms of ESTs and FYTs should be in close proximity. This 
recommendation was also strongly recommended by first-year teachers, 
particularly those whose rooms are located in a different area of the school 
campus from their ESTs. Such situations lead to a lack of contact and 
communication with the EST. 

Regular times when FYTl and ESTs meet should be scheduled at 
least weekly. The key is rggular and scheduled; when there was not such 
an arrangement, the professional helping relationship was adversely 
affected. Several first-year teachers recommended a half-hour each wee'i, 
with opportimities for addition-^l assistance in time of specific need. "Tt 
would be helpful if our conflicting schedules allowed for more time to get 
together~for observations and for planning time." First-year teachers rec- 
ommended having the same planning period, recess or limch time, or time 
after school. Several noted, however, that after school was difficult for their 
ESTs because of family responsibilities, personal business, or medical prob- 
lems. 



Personal QuaUtfes and Actions of RSTs. Strengthening five personal 
characteristics and actions would improve EST assistance, according to 
first-year teachers. First, The EST should take the responsibility seriously. 
Several FYTs indicated the lack of commitment by their ESTs was a serious 
problem. Some ESTs were assigned to this role, did not know about it until 
school began, or did not wish to contribute to or be concerned with a FYT's 
problems and concerns. Some avoided contact with FYTs, according to 
FYTs, and others did not assist them at all. One wrote, "She could have 
come to my room when she said she would." 
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The EST should devote time to work with first -year teachers, and be 
readily available. Particularly at the beginning of sonool when the FYT is 
new and needs so mach support, the EST noeds to spend more ^ime in their 
classrooms, in conferences, and in s'lanng materials. On* wrote, "She 
could have been of assistance during ti. e days before school started and the 
first feyr weeks of school." 

The EST sho uld be proactive in the relationship. First-year teachers 
would like ESTs to ask if the FYT needed help, to come to the FYT's class- 
room to tall-, not to wait for the FYT to ask, and to share good ideas and 
complements without having to «Rk. Frustration can be read into this 
response: "I fe!c that help and assistance could have been offered to me ear- 
lier after my rirst few failures. s an experienced teacher, it appeared as if 
jhe didn'f understand where I wa3. It was second nature to her but foreign 
£0 me. Also, I alwayj had to go and ask her for whatever I needed. She 
never came in and asked if I needed anjrthing or any help or simply 
checked to see how I was doing. Nothing was offered to me of her vast 
wealth of ides and knowledge of what she says that I might need." 

The EST should listen. "A listening ear would be helpful and some 
feedback or problems I'm having. I rarely pse her and she comes late and 
leaves right after school so we never have time to chat. I don't ^' el she is 
making an effort to see how I am doing." "She's very busy herself and 
sometimes I just need to talk to a S3rmpathetic ear-she's not always very 
eager to listen. She's been there-she understands, but I sometimes don't 
talk to her but to other teachers who do help me." 

The ESTs should be supportive. First-year teachers are cognizant of 
their status and somewhat sensitive. They would Hke ESTr to help them 
become part of the school, to be their advocate, and to be receptive of their 
ideas. One FYT wrote, "Remember we are b^^and new and don't know any- 
thing." This recommendation applies also to \he school district: two FYTs 
wrote that their ESTs should be "less critical oi'a system I am new to." 



Support Throufifh Ideas and Materials. ESTs should share specific 
ideas and instructional materip^s with their first-year teachers. Several 
suggested that collaborative planning would be helpful. Some ideas and 
materials that first-year teacheis mentioned include: ideas for (a) class- 
rocn activities, especially seasonal ones; (b) grading papers and recording 
grades; (c) what content to teach; (d) time management; (e) tests; (f) art 
projc^cts; (g) individual work; (h) room arrangements; (i) how to work on 
report cards; (j) new strategies and techniques; and (k) "just generally 
how to get sensibly organized." 

First-year teachers recognized the paucity of their teaching materials 
and resources, were appreciative when ESTs shared these, and indicated 
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that one way for ESTs to be more helpful would be to lend the FYT more 
teaching aids and resources. Several FYTs were concerned that their ESI s 
were not open or williug to share either ideas or resources (e.g., bulletin 
board ideas, charts, pictures). Several wi:nt to know what materials are 
necessary for their grade level or subject an a, and where to obtain them. 

Ohaervfttion/feedback on Teachiinf . First-year teachers mentioned 
instructional needs more often than others. Their reconmiendations cen- 
tered around four ideas. One FYT summarized their general recommen- 
dations: "I would like to discuss lesson plans and lesson develop- 
ment/presentation, specific classroom organization and management 
strategies." 

The EST should assist FYIs in writing lesson plans, particularly 
when planning for a week. One echoed the feelings expressed by nearly ten 
percent of the FYTs: " I would have liked to plan lessons together for the 
first six weeks to make nure I was on the right track." They do not know 
what t expect of their pT vUs, where to go for resources, how to vary lessons 
or make them interesting to pupils, and what is expected by the school dis- 
trict in the way of written lesson plans. FYTs spend considerable time and 
emotional energy o:.i lesson plans; one wanted to know "how to use the 
Project Access book and the PLM kit; took me hours on one weekend to fig- 
ure it out." 

Observing the EST who is modeling outstanding instrui^tkon is impor* 
tant to FYTs. First year teachers wanted to be able to observe their ESTs 
more often, and to discuss the lessons afterward. Demonstration lessons, 
particularly those using manipulatives, group work, organizing the class 
for individual work combined with small groups were mentioned as impor- 
tant. "I would have liked to have seen some lessoiiS by my EST which 
would have been master teacher caliber. Many of ihe lessons seemed to be 
spur of the moment and not well prepared; therefore, I was not getting lots 
of the great ider^s that would motiv:«te and stimulate me to aspire to higher 
heights." 

ESTs should observe the FYT more often, and provide constructive 
feedback Almost one FYT in twelve indicated this as an important way of 
strengthfc .ling their teaching. Constructive critiquee by their ESTs, specific 
feedback, and specific ideas for lessons and concrete advice were ways ESTs 
coiild be of greater assistance. 

Tix^ EST should assist the FYT design and develop good classroom 
management and effective discipline. TWs recommendation is exp'ipUfied 
in a number of more specific suggestions throughout the responses to this 
question (e.g., knowledge of school procedures and policies, planning for 
the first few weeks oi school), and in the need for closer and more regular 
contacts with ESTs. 
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Information on School. The £191 should help the first-year teacher 
become familiar with school rules and procedures. Most principals and 
administrators assume this responsibility, but their interpretations often 
lack the specificity needed in a particular grade level or subject area. 
Further, the perspective of administrators is different from that of teachers 
who are implementing procedures. FYTs often are concerned about asking 
questions of administrators at this stage of their careers. 

Understanding the school and school district, complying with the 
myriad details that toachera must handle, and wcrking within school dis- 
trict parameters were areas in which ESTs could have been more helpful. 
One firfit-year teacher put it this way, "In the quotidian details of survival 
in the school and in HISD, [I need assistance in] how to obtain what we 
need to teach, operation of schedules, school procedures, HISD proce- 
dures." 

Some of the regulations, procedures, and events that FYTs men- 
tioned as needing greater detail and further elaboration include (a) open 
house preparation; (b) Fail Safe; (c) when to take students to lunch; (d) 
how to refer a student; (e) ordering media equipment; (f) school routines; 
(g) discipUne rules; (h) obtaining blank forms; (i) taking and keepmg roll; 
and (j) dates and times repoits are due. FYTs want to be able to talk with 
their ESTs, and more important, to have their ESTs volimteer information 
on "school expectations, how to do things, where things are, procedural 
requirements (i. e., keep all lesson plans, turn in picture money at certain 
time to ofHce, who's responsible for what, when to send out progress 
notices, how to complete such reports)." 

Particularly important to several was information on unwritten 
school policies; experienced teachers seemed to know them, as well as stu- 
dents. FYTs find them by taking action only to find it violated a cherished 
unwritten rule. 



Conclusion. First-year teachers were generally pleased with the 
assistance received from their ESTs. Nearly 40 percent beUeve their EST is 
doine^ all they need to do. The recommendations of another 35 percent sug- 
gest general positive perceptions, but identify some ways that assistance 
could be improved. Finally, the responses to this question by about one- 
fourth of the FYTs indicate moderate to intense concern for the effective- 
ness of their EST. Some express disdain for their EST, others suggest a 
personality conflict, and some reflect a withdrawal of interaction. 

Recommendation" for improving EST assistance, when combined 
with the responses to other open-ended questions and analyses of objective 
questions, suggest some ways in which EST service could be strengthened. 
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other Siinoort For First-Vftnr TaflnliPra 

The support provided to first-year teachers was not Umited to the spe- 
cific ESTs to whom they were assigned. The principal^ other administra- 
tors, teachers, the professional development specialist (a person in each of 
the 14 HISD districts assigned to v/crk with PYTs) were helpful ♦^o these 
first-year teachers. The sixth research question of the study was To what 
extent and in what ways were persons other than the ESUs helpfiil to FYTs? 
To what extent did Professional Develv. pment Specialists work with individ- 
ual FYTs? 

Three questions were asked to determine the effectiveness and exten- 
siveness of this support. The first question asked about the nature and ex- 
tent of assistance by persons other than the EST, while the second probed 
the extent of contact with the professional development specialist. The third 
question asked first-year teachers to suggest ways support by others could 
have been improved. 



Nature and Extent of SMPPort h v Persons Other 
Hian Experienced Support Teachers 

First-year teachers are helped by a wide range of persons both in and 
outside the school district. FYT were asked to identify incidents in which 
others had worked with them in the two-week period preceding the survey. 
We not only were interested in with whom they had worked, but the exten- 
siveness of the contact who initiated the contact, how important tiie problem 
area was that was considered, and how effective the FYT perceived the 
assistance to be. Their responses to this question are summarized in this 
section. 

First-year teachers charted information on the ways in which people 
other tha n their assigned support teachers were of assistance to them over 
a two-week period. The areas of support reported by FYTs, ordered accord- 
ing to the number of incidents in each area, included: 1) sharing materi- 
als, equipment and ideas; 2) advising on classroom management and 
organization; 3) working together in a general way such as attendance at 
meetings at which "many things were discussed"; 4) helping plan for and 
deliver instruction; 5) explaining policies, procedures and expectations of 
the district and the school; 6) offering emotional support; 7) assisting with 
student evaluation and reporting to parents; 8) preparing for assessment; 
9) assisting directly in teaching students in the classroom. 

Table 9 includes for each of the support areas: the percentage of FYT« 
reporting assistance in that area; maximum and median time spent on 
assistance in that area; percentages of times the contacts were initiated by 
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the first-year teacher (PYT), the other person (OTR) or mutually (BTH); 
degree to which the problem was perceived to be important to the FYT (on a 
scale of 1 - 5 with 5 being "very important"); and the degree to which the 
contact was perceived to have been effective by the PYT (on a scale of 1 - 5 
with 5 being "very effective"). Assistance was provided by a wide range of 
persons, including teachers on the faculty other tJian the assigned EST, 
principal, professional development specialist, grade level or department 
chairperson, counselors, vice-principal, secretaries, aides, parents, 
nurses, dean of students, substitute teachers, district supervisor, librari- 
ans, and relatives or friends. 



Table 9: Support Provided Firat-Yea r Teachers 

Bv Persons Other Than Ext je nenced Support Teacher 



Area of Support % of FYT Max Median % Initiated By Importance Effective 

Reprtng Time Time FYT OTR BTH NI of Problem ofCntact 
Area (hrs) (hrs) IU5 Rsl Rs5 Itri 



Sharing Materials 


35 


8.33 


.92 


45 


36 


17 


2 


62 


6 


78 


2 


Classroom Manage- 
ment, Organization 


30 


48.58 


1.00 


54 


34 


10 


2 


78 


0 


68 


6 


General Assistance 
(e.g., meetings) 


28 


6.16 


3.00 


28 


28 


28 


16 


64 


0 


62 


0 


Planning, Delivering 
Instruction 


28 


10.25 


1.00 


30 


45 


22 


3 


87 


0 


83 


0 


Policies. Procedures, 
Expectations 


15 


2.08 


.42 


38 


0 


59 


3 


83 


0 


83 


0 


Emotional Support 


13 


6.25 


.50 


45 


36 


14 


5 


64 


0 


64 


0 


Student Evaluation, 
Reporting to Parents 


6 


2.16 


.50 


TO 


30 


0 




80 


0 


80 


0 


Preparing for 
Assessment 


6 


2.16 


.87 


41 


11 


44 




89 


0 


89 


0 


Direct Teaching 
of Students 


1 


6.00 


4.50 


100 


0 


0 




100 


0 


100 


0 



Of the 268 incidents of assistance by those other than the assigned 
support teacher, 40 percent involved those identified only as "other", 43 per- 
cent involved teachers other than the EST, 8 percent involved the principal, 
5 percent involved the Professional Development Specialist, 3 percent 
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involved the grade level or depj:»xtment chairperson, and less than 1 percent 
involved counselors, vice-principals, aides, secretsnes, nurses, parents, 
dean of students, substitute teachers, district supervisors, and relatives or 
friends. 

Several findings can be elicited from these data. First, for 40 percent 
of the assistance during this two-week period, FYTs did not identify the 
source other than "other person." Thus the extensiveness of support by 
persons other than the EST are under estimated. However, the ms^or 
source of assistance, other than the assigned EST, is othev teachers in the 
school. In most areas, the FYT Initiated more requests for assistance than 
the "other person." These two findings together suggest that others are 
willing to assist FYTs even though not specifically assigned ao an EST, that 
their assistance is valued by FYTs, and that FYTs feel comfortable in 
rsquestiiig such assistance. 

Second, the greatest number of incidents of assistance by those other 
than ESTs were in the areas of sharing materials (35%), classroom man- 
agement and organization (30%)» general assistance (28%)» and planning 
and delivering instruction (28%). These are the same areas to which FYTs 
consulted with their ESTs. 

Third, Not only werp the problems that other persons worked with 
FYTs on considered very important, the effectiveness of their assistance 
was rated as very effective. 

Fourth, in seven of the nine areas of assistance reported by FYTs, 8 • 
10 percent of the source of help was the principal. The significance of this 
finding for the program is important; how the principal views his/her role 
in assisting the FYT is vital and needs to be explored. 

In summary, the answers to this question suggest that first-year 
teachers need, value and utilize the support and assistance of many differ- 
ent individuals in the school setting and that their acknowledged (in 
answers to other questions of this study) appreciation of their assigned sup- 
port teacher does not preclude the importance of the contributions of these 
"others" to their induction into the profession of teaching. 



Prnfessimml navftlnprnoot Snarffllijit fiiippnrt 

The school district assigned a Professional Development Specialist to 
work with FYTs in each of the 14 districts in HISD. Their case load ranged 
from about three dozen beginning teachers to over one hundred. Each was 
ofliced in the district's central offices, and visited schools and teachers. 
Two questions in the survey probed the extent of their contact with FYTs. 
The first question asked the extent of time the PDS had worked individually 
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with the FYT during the previous two months, while the second inquired 
about contacts in group settings. These data are included in Table 10. 



Table 10: Extensiveneas of Professional Development Specialist 
Contact with FYTa Tndividuallv and in Group Settings 



Extent of Contect 


Frequency 


Percer^t 


Individual Contact 






None 


45 


16 


Ihour 


101 


as 


2-5 hours 


119 


40 


6-10 hours 


18 


5 


More than 10 hrs 


11 


4 


Gtoup Setting 






None 


80 


as 


1-5 hours 


139 


48 


6-10 hours 


28 


10 


11-20 hours 


16 


6 


More than 20 hrs 


28 


10 



Three-fourths (75%) of FYTs worked individually with professional 
development specialists from 1 to 5 hours, and 9 percent more than 6 hours. 
Only 15 percent reported no individual contact with a PDS. 

Nearly half of the FYTs worked with PDSs for from 1-5 hours in 
group settings, and 10 percent for more than 20 hours during the tv/o- 
month period. These likely were in some of the seminars arranged for 
FYTs to learn more about teaching. Twenty-eight percent (28%), however, 
did not work with a PDS in any group setting. 



Rflnnmnioni^ntions for AflftiHntial .^T^ppAit 

First-year teachers responded to an open-ended request that they 
suggest additional support that could have been helpfiil to them. Their 
responses in this regard can be categorized as those relating to these seven 
areas: more extensive general support; organizational changes; greater 
provision of materials; more opportunities for modeling and critiquing of 
instruction and management; greater emotional support; more advice on 
teacher/parent relationships and student evaluation; and more guidance 
on administrative expectations and requirements. 

General Support Although six percent of respondents reported hav- 
ing "more than enough help", 20 percent expressed a need for a broader 
base of active support; for example, "1 need...more support from my princi- 



pal. I haven't had any personal feedback from her." Another respondent 
wanted "a support group of other teachers • rap groups to share ideas and 
problems." Another wished for "cooperation of the chairperson from my 
grade level. She has ignored me and allowed me to suffer book shortages 
which the other teachers were not subjected to." 

More general support would be forthcoming, suggested one begin- 
ning teacher, if "there was a real openness among teachers at our school 
about discipline in their classes. I feel they are very closed in sharing some 
of their discipline problems and how to deal with them. It is as if they don't 
want to 'reveal' any problems they may be having." Promoting more open- 
ness in the school climate appeared in the responses in relation to other 
specific areas of need as well (e.g., emotional support, materials). 

A general sense of having to ask for help or information rather than 
having it freely offered was seen by some as inadequate help. These 
respondents who, as expressed by one "needed to know something . . . found 
out the information from someone . . . but still wonder what I n:ay be miss- 
ing and not even know it." This suggests that more careful and systematic 
efforts to ensure newcomers' being informed would help. 

On the other hand, one respondent recognized that the support sys- 
tem is very well in place, but that "the only problem I had was in remem- 
bering that it was there and using it to my best advantage. Once I started 
using the resources available (my EST, my team members, team leader, 
and the advice of other people at the school) the situation began improving." 

Organizational Changes. The highest percentage of responses (27%) 
to ^his question called for organizational changes that would be more sup- 
portive of beginning teachers. Many had to do with the need for more offi- 
cial allocation of time for FYTs and ESTs to meet and work together. In 
some cases, all that was asked for was having the same planning time; but 
many respondents expressed the need for more time, "before school 
begins." 

Several respondents spoke of the help it would be to have more 
money, "higher salaries would relieve financial stress of first-year teach- 
ers," "more discretionary funds to purchase supplies and materials 
urgently needed for teaching," and in the words of a particularly angry 
first-year teacher, "someone to come into my classroom to ask what I 
needed, then to go out and get it for me. After practically getting on knees 
for a ream of paper, or paper towels, I become furious at the fortune being 
spent on people who enter my classroom specifically to judge me and do not 
lift a finger to help a child in my room to learn .... One hour of their time 
would probably pay for all the ditto paper I will need this year." 

Other organizational changes seen as potentially offering more sup- 
port include smaller class sizes for first-year teachers, formal assignment 
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of clerical workers, teacher aides and volunteers to assist in a variety of 
ways, established limits to out-of-class responsibilities given to ESTs as well 
as FYTs, and reduction of paperwork as much as possible for first-year 
teachers. 

Several FYTs saw greater potential support if there were, as one 
said, "clearly established guidelines and training for the ESTs before they 
begin working with first-year teachers," and a mechanism for help if an 
EST is not supportive: "Someone should be willing to pick up the slack if an 
EST teacher is just not doing the job." Finally, one response related to the 
5!upport that would be inherent in the FYT having a choice of placement: 
"Not being placed at would have been helpful." 

Greater Provision of Materials. One out of five FYTs would have been 
helped significantly by "provision of teachers' editions and curriculum 
guides as early as possible," "clear information as to sources and places of 
supplies," and the "allowance of time to learn to use materisds." 

More specific desired support, in the FYTs' own words: "I could 
have used more books at the beginning of the year, I felt a need for a read- 
ing book in Spanish based on material covered which the kids could take 
home and study." "Pencils, paper, tables ..." "Kits which can be used 
over and over in the class to give them more 'hands on' experience." 
"Overhead projector, cassette player." "EarUer access to the Media Center" 
and "someone to help you the first time you go there." 

Many jbeginning teachers were concerned with the expense of pur- 
chasing needed materials: "It's very expensive and time consuming to 
come up with all the necessary resources needed for effective teaching. It 
takes a while and a lot of expense to acquire these materials." And 
another, "I think that it is absolutely ridiculous that teachers are not pro- 
vided with teaching tools and should have to scrounge to get them." 

More Modeling and Critiquing of Instruction and Management. In 

the views of 27 percent of the FYTs, more suppc .t would be forthcoming if 
there were greater opportunities for them to observe their ESTs modeling 
good practices, and for these ESTs to observe and critique FYTs instructing 
and managing. It was felt that early informed observations by administra- 
tors and/or counselors would be helpful and that, in some cases, observa- 
tion and coaching by teachers in special areas related to the FYT's assign- 
ment, such as ESL and Chapter I, would strengthen tiKe support system. 

Many responses related requests in the area of observations (both 
ways) to helping them to prepare for cheir formal assessments as well as to 
improve their teaching generally: "1 need more constructive criticism from 
my principal and others." "if first-yoar teachers could observe actual 
teaching settings on video cassettes." "There should be required reviewing 
of lesson plans and required time spent in each other's classes." "need to 
observe how experienced teachers apply Project Access to their teaching." 
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Greater Emotional Support. Although only 9 percent felt that greater 
emotional support by others was needed. One cited being "undermined by 
the inconsistency of my principal, blowing hot and cold in her attitude to 
me;" several others still needed"someone to take time just to listen." The 
rejection of colleagues who "really do not want to share their ideas, etc. 
with me" was undermining. 

One element of possible increased emotional support expressed by 
several respondents was for colleagues to show respect and acceptance for 
alternative certification teachers. It would help, one suggested to "talk with 
experienced teachers and explain to them what AGP is all about so they 
won't act like everything is a big secret... example, if a new AGP teacher 
asks for some type of information, only the bare minimum is given as if we 
were going to take their jobs." 

More Advice on Teacher/parent Relationships and Student 
Evaluation. A small niunber (6 percent) of FYTs would have been better 
supported if given more guidance in working with parents and with the 
student evaluation process that some saw as related skills. One would have 
been helped by "more emphasis on evaluating students' past academic per- 
formance on tests" and another needed to construct "an inventory test to see 
the students' level." 

More Guidanc 3 on Administrative Expectations and Requirements. 
New teachers feel greater supported when they are surer of what is 
expect.ed of them in all areas of the school program, inside and outside the 
classroom. Approximately 16 percent of those responding expressed the 
need for greater specificity of expectations and requirements of their ad- 
ministration for them to feel better supported. One needed to "know more 
details of . . . what was going on." Even an "orientation to the school build- 
ing" would have been supportive to another. In the words of a third, sup- 
port would have been enhanced by knowing "things I need to do as required 
by administration." A call for more support in tMs area came from one re- 
spondent who asked for "one packet on how to complete all the paperwork 
and a list of complete principal expectations, procedures, etc. I'm terrified 
to approach my principal because she always says to come to her; whereas, 
other teachers tell me to stay away from her." 

Conclusion. Most respondents had suggestions for improved ways of 
supporting them during the first year of teaching. One in five respondents 
was looking for a broader base of support than that offered by the assigned 
ESTs (such as participation in a new teacher support group). Perhaps most 
significant was the request for support prior to the beginning of the school 
year. 

Almost one in five indicated that more support was needed by provid- 
ing adequate materials and equipment, and by providing to them curricu- 



lum guides and teachers' editions as soon as possible after they were em- 
ployed. Greater knowledge about administrative expectations was desired 
by a minority of FYTs; and a small number would have felt more supported 
by more guidance in student evaluation. 

It is perhaps important to note that 91 percent of the FYTs did " 
mention needing additional emotional support. Of those who did feel a noca 
for increased emotional support, it was ACP first-year teachers who were 
quite specific about needing more resp^^ct and acceptance. 



Ptepceived Outoomea of tibe Smmort Svstem 

Several questions probed FYTs' perception of confidence and satisfac- 
tion as teachers and their future plans. Two of the research questions 
guided these survey questions: 7. To what extent did FYTs feel confident 
and satisfied after two months of school? 8. Waat vocational plans did FYTs 
have after two numths teaching? 

Table 11: FYT nnnfidance. Satisfaction, and Future Plana 



. Freaaencv EfiKait 

Confideiloe as a Teacher 

Not at all confident as a teacher 2 1 

Some problems, but generally coping 74 25 

As good as most first-year teachers 44 15 

Confident as a teacher 99 34 

Very confident, an effective teacher 76 26 

Satisfied as a Teacher 

Not at all satisfied 5 2 

Not satisfied 26 9 

Neutral 68 20 

Satisfied 146 48 

Very satisfied 89 20 

Continuing to Teach 

Probably my last year in HISD 12 4 

Probably my last year to teach 5 2 

Probably teach no more than 5 years 89 20 

Probably stay in educ throughout career 215 73 

Plans In Five Years 

Teaching 170 58 

Educational specialist 63 21 

School Administrator 38 13 

Employed outside education 17 6 

Temporarily/permanently out of work force 6 2 
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Three-fourths (75%) of FYTs are as confident as most first-year 
teachers, and 60 percent are quite confident. One-fourth of them, however, 
are having problems but generally coping. In terms of their satisfaction, 68 
percent are satisfied or very satisfied, 20 percent neutral, and 11 percent 
dissatisfied. 

Three-fourths (73%) of FYTs plan to remain in education throughout 
their lives and another 20 percent for less than five years. More than half 
(58%) plan to continue teaching while 34 percent plan to move into adminis- 
trative or supervisory roles within the next five years. Only 8 percent do not 
plan to be teaching in five years. 



ConcliMions and RflnnmmeiiilfttionH 

First-year teachers made a i ^4>6r of recommendations for ESTs 
and f - policy makers that have relevance for those responsible for organiz- 
ing support programs for beginning teachers. Several conclusions can also 
be drawn fi'om the information. 



Conclusions 

When the data in this report of FYT perceptions are synthesized, sev- 
eral conclusions can be drawn. 

1. FYTs are generally confident, satisfied, and plan to remain in teaching. 

Three-fourths of FYTs are as confident as most first-year teachers, and 60 
percent are quite confident. One-fourth are having problems but generally 
coping as a teacher. More than two-thirds are satisfied or very satisfied as 
teachers, and 11 percent are dissatisfied. 

Three-fourths plan to r jmain in education throughout their career, 
and another 20 percent plan to teach for less than five years. Only 4 per- 
cent indicated they probably would not teach next year in HISD, and an- 
other 2 percent not teach anywhere. Eight percent do not plan to be teach- 
ing in five years. 

2. ESTs are generally effective in assisting FYTs. Over three-fourths (77%) 
of ESTs were rated as supportive to outstanding by their FYTs, and another 
18 percent a lukewarm "somewhat helpfiil;" 6 percent of ESTs, however, 
did not assist FYTs at all. One-fourth of ESTs (24%) were judged inefiective 
as coaches, with one-fourth (23%) rated adequate coaches and half (53%) 
efiective or very efiective. 

3. Professional Development specialists spend considerable time individu- 
ally and in groups with FYTs (about 4 hours in individual contact and 5 
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hours in group settings with each FYT). However, 15 percent of FYTs had 
no individual contact with PDSs and 28 percent had none in group settings. 

4. EST and FYT assignment to the same grade level or subject areas facili- 
tated assistance. 

5. ESTs provided the greatest support in the following areas: Sharing mate- 
rials; planning and delivering instruction; organi^ng and managing the 
dasaroom; preparing for student and teacher assessment; providhig emo- 
tional support; providing information on school policies and expectations; 
and evaluating students and reporting to parents 

a Emotional support of ESTs was vital to FYTa 

7. Persons other than ESTs assisted FTTs, and FYTs need, value, and use 
their support. The school principal was particularly key to this. 

8. Teaching assignment was not a fiEUitor in the severity of problems, ezten- 
siveness of assistance, or feelings of satisfaction or confidence among 
FYTs. 



Recommendfltionfi for Potinv Makers 

Several recommendations from FYTs are relevant to poliQy makers 
implementing the support program. 

1. Carefully screen ESTs before assigning to FYTs. 

2. Develop ways to decrease paperwork which FYTs are expected to com- 
plete, reexamine the distribution of materials and equipment, and provide 
opportunities for FYTs to receive counseling on personal finances. First- 
year teachers experienced three major problems during the first two 
months of school: (a) the overwhelming amount of paperwork, for which 
they were not prepared; (b) lack of personal time; and (c) lack of adequate 
materials and equipment. EST assistance with the first two problems was 
less extensive than FYTs needed, probably because the solutions to prob- 
lems were not in their domain. ESTs also were not able, nor were they typi- 
cally called upon to provide counseling with personal financial problems. 

3. Provide adequate supplies, materials, and equipment to teachers, partic- 
ularly FYTs. Establish a process in each school so teachers can learn how 
to secure needed resources. Provide teachers editions of textbooks and cur- 
riculum guides before school begins to FYTs. A significant number of 
FYTs complained about the expense of purchasing supplies from their own 
pockets. 
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4. Assign ESTs who teach in the same grade level, subject, or special 
assignment as the FYTs. Schedule conference periods, lunch periods, etc. 
80 as to provide more time for ESTs and FYTs to work together and to 
observe each other teach. 

6. Provide training for ESTs prior to their assignment 



RpfinrnmanHfttinwa for EinTf>rif~Td ffripport Tfiflcherg 

FYTs made a number of recommendations that would improve the 
support services of ESTs. 

ESTs should: 

1. Have regular scheduled meetings at least weekly with their FYTs. 

2. Be proactive in the relationship, ofifering assistance rather than waiting 
to be asked. 

3. Listen and be supportive. 

4. Shave specific ideas axid instructional materials with FYTs. 

5. Assist FYTs in writing lesson plans, particularly long-range plans. 

6. Observe FYTs often and regularly, and provide constructive feedback. 

7. Assist the FYI in designing and implementing good classroom man- 
agement processes and effective discipline. 

8. Help FYTs to become familiar with school rules, policies, and proce- 
dures. FYTs are particularly sensitive to the expectations of administra- 
tors, and need greater details relative to expectations. 
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STUDY 90-03 

PERCEPTIONS OF EXPERIENCED SUPPORT TEACHERS 
OF THE ASSISTANCE PROVIDED TO FIROT-YEAR 

TEACHERS 



W. Robert Houston 
Faith MarshaU 
Tedder McDavid 

This study explores several questions related to the improvement of 
support programs for first-year teachers. The perceptions of experienced 
support teachers provides interesting insights into the program. Each had 
been teaching for a number of years, each was considered an effective 
teacher by the administration, and each had agreed to work with a first- 
year teacher. 

The Houston Independent School District instituted the second year 
of a support program during 1989-1990 to enhance the quality and retention 
of first-year teadiers, with special attention to minority teachers and teach- 
ers in critical shortage areas. The Texas Education Agency supported the 
assessment of this program and some of its activities through a Chapter II 
grant. The present study analyzes the perceptions of experienced support 
teachers after having worked with first-year teachers for two months. The 
specific questions that directed this study include: 

1. What were the major problems of first-year teachers (FYTs) dur- 
ing the first two months of school as perceived by their experienced 
support teachers? 

2. To what extent did ESTs perceive they had been of assistance to 
FYTs in solving these problems? 

3. To what extent and in what areas did ESTs perceive they had 
assisted FYTs? What problems were addressed, how much time 
was devoted to their solution, who initiated the contact, and how 
important was the problem? 

4. In what ways did ESTs perceive they could have been of greater 
assistance in the first two months of school? 
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nf EmfiMftnftftH Siinnort TeapJiftra 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize the demographic characteristics of expe- 
rienced support teachers. Their gender, marital status, ethnicity, and 
teaching assignments are included in the first table while the nature of 
their teaching assignment is included in Table 2. 

Table l! Demographic Charactsriatics of 
Experienced Support Tenchera 



Gender 
Male 
Female 



26 

198 



Percent 



12 



Age 

21-25 3 

26^ 24 

31-35 33 

36-40 40 

41-45 29 

46^ 32 

51-55 19 

56-60 15 

60+ 6 

Not indicated 32 

Marital Status 

Single 47 

Married 144 

Divorced 39 

Bacial or Ethnic Identification 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 85 

Hispanic 44 

Asian or Pacific Islander 1 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 2 

White, not of Hispanic origin 96 



1 

10 
U 
17 
12 
M 
8 
6 
3 
14 



20 
63 
17 



37 
19 
0 
1 
43 



Experienced support teachers were primarily women (88% female), 
and their mean age was 41.46 with a S.D. of 10.70 years. Sixty-three percent 
(63%) of the ESTs were married, the remainder either single or divorced. 
Forty-three percent (43%) were White, 37 percent Black, and 19 percent 
Hispanic. 
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Table 2! Teaching Aflaignments of 
Experienced Support Teachers 



FVeouencv Pemait 

Level 

Preschool-Grade 3 
Elementary Grades 4-6 
Middle School/Jr. High 
Senior High School 

Content Field 

Secondary Academic Subjects 65 24 

Secondary Ancillary SubjCband, P.E.,Voc.)8 3 

Bilingual Education 39 17 

Special Education 8 3 

English as a Second Language 24 ]0 



About three-fourths of ESTs (74%) taught in elementary schools, with 
52 percent of the ESTs teaching in the primary grades. Almost all of the 
secondary teachers were teaching academic subjects. Seventeen percent 
(17%) taught bilingual education and 10 percent English as a second lan- 
guage classes. 

The first question explored in this study was: What were the mc^or 
problems of first-year teachers during fhe first two months of school as per^ 
ceived by their experienced support teachers? A series of problems were 
included in the survey and experienced support teachers were asked to rate 
each of them as: a mtgor problem (6), a problem (3), or not a problem (1) for 
their FYT. The mean ratings of these problems are included in Table 3. 



118 
61 
34 
25 



52 
22 
15 
U 



Table 3: Problems nf First-Year Teachers as 
Perceived bv Experienced Support Teacliera 





Mean 




Bank 


Managing the Classroom 


2.61 


1.50 


2 


Student Motivation 


2.12 


1.31 


6.5 


Lack of Adequate Materials and Equipment 


2.23 


1.49 


5 


Personal Financial Problems 


1.87 


1.31 


10 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.54 


1.36 


3 


Parent Cooperation 


2.12 


1.29 


6.5 


Amount of Paperwork 


3.20 


1.49 


1 


School Administration 


1.48 


1.06 


13 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.69 


1.10 


12 


Lack of Personal Time 


2.41 


1.41 


4 


Student Involvement 


2.07 


1.25 


8 


Bum-out 


1.81 


1.22 


U 


Peer Acceptance 


1.24 


.76 


14 


Grading Students 


1.93 


1.24 


9 



ESTs believed the mso'or single problem of FYTs was the amount of 
paperwork (M s 3.20). Managing the classroom was second (M a 2.61) and 
managing teacher time third (M = 2.54). Not generally perceived as prob- 
lems were peer acceptance (M = 1.24), school administration (M « 1.48), and 
lack of teaching freedom (M s 1.59). 



Experienced SmmortTflnchcrAfisifitflitoft 
In Solving FYT PrnWomfi 

To what extent did experienced support teachers perceive they had 
been helpful in solving these problems? ESTs were asked to respond to 
these same problem areas using the scale: Greatly assisted the FYT (5); Of 
some assistance (3); or Of no assistance (1). Table 4 includes mean ratings 
for experienced support teachers in each of the ten teaching assignments of 
first-year teachers. 
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Table 4: Supnort hv ESTs m finlvin? 
Problema of First- Year Teachers 



an 



Managing the Classroom 
Student Motivation 

Lack of Adequate Materials and Equipment 

Personal Financial Problems 

Managing Teacher Time 

Parent Cooperation 

Amount of Paperwork 

School Administration 

Lack of Teaching Freedom 

Lack of Personal Time 

Student Invol/ement 

Buin-out 

Peer Acceptance 

Grading Students 



3.33 
2.95 
2.83 
1.46 
2.87 
2.40 
2.83 
2.63 
2.59 
2.35 
2.75 
2.34 
2.09 
2.78 



1.15 
1.09 
1.35 
1.04 
1.13 
1.17 
1.30 
1.35 
1.31 
1.28 
1.17 
1.33 
1.31 
1.18 



1 

2 

4.5 
14 

3 
10 

4.5 

8 

9 
11 

7 
12 
13 

6 



The problem with which ESTs perceived they were of most assistance 
to FYTs was in managing the classroom (M s 3.33). This was the only 
area with a mean greater than 3.00, Of some assistance. Student motiva- 
tion (M a 2.95) and managing teacher time (M s 2.87) were second and third 
in EST perceptioi. of their support of FYTs. Lack of adequate materials and 
amount of paperwork tied for the 4.5 rank (M = 2.83). ESTs perceived they 
provided least assistance with personal financial problems (M s 1.45). Peer 
acceptance was also not a problem area with which ESTs assisted FYTs. 



The third question explored in this study was To what extent and in 
what areas did ESTh perceive they had assisted FYTs? Whatprdblemswerr 
adiiresaed, how much time was devoted to tihdr solution, who initiated the 
contact, and now important was the problem? 

Because of the importance of this question, ESTs were asked to 
respond in three ways. First, they were asked to rate their assistance in ten 
areas. Second, they were asked in an open-ended question to list the most 
important ways they had helped their first-year teachers since the begin- 



Wavs in Which 




mort Teachers 



Work With Fira<>YP«r Tpurhft a 
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rJng of school. Third, they were asked to list incidents in which they had 
worked with FYTs during the preceding two-week period. For each inci- 
dent, ESTs were asked to indicate the time spent, who initiated the contact, 
how important the problem area was to the FYT, and how effective the 
assistance was. Their responses to these three questions are summarized 
in this section of the report. 



AsaLstoncc in Sneoified An>M 

A number of areas have been identified as ones in which experienced 
support teachers have helped first-year teachers. Table 5 sunomarizes data 
on the extent to which ESTs perceived their assistance was helpful. They 
used the following scale in assessing their support: Greatly assisted FYT 
(5); Of some assistance (3); or Of no assistance (1). Mean ratings, standard 
deviations and ranks for each area of assistance are included. 



Table .S; Extent of Assi stance to FYTs 

As Perceiv ed bv Experienced Support Teachers 





Mean 




Rank 


Systems Information 


4.12 


1.18 


1 


Mustering Resources 


3.68 


1.22 


6 


Instructional Information 


3.97 


1.24 


3 


Emotional Support 


4.03 


1.26 


2 


Advice on Studei^ Management 


3.81 


1.28 


4 


Advice on Scheduling and Planning 


3.61 


1.28 


6 


Help with the Classroom Environment 


3.03 


1.42 


10 


Demonstration Teaching 


3.43 


1.61 


8 


Coaching 


3.48 


1.44 


7 


Advice on Working with Parents 


3.05 


1.36 


9 



Prom Odell, S. J. Developing support programs for beginning teachers. In L. Huling- 
Austin et al. Assisting the Bpmnniny Tparh^r (p. 31). Reston, VA: Association of Teacher 
Educators. 

The extensivencbs of assistance in the areas included in Table 5 were 
rated greater by ESTs than problem areas. For example, in assistance with 
problems, only one area had a mean rating of 3.00 or greater, while all of 
the means in Table 5 were greater than 3.00 and two were greater than 4.00. 

Areas of greatest assistance were systems information (M ts 4.12), 
emotional support (M = 4.03), and instructional information (M a 3.: 7). 
ESTs felt they were of least assistance in helping with the classroom envi- 
ronment (M = 3.03) and advice on working with parents (HI = 3.06). 



Assistance Provided During the Year 



In responses to an open-ended question, experienced support teach- 
ers described the most important ways they had helped their FYTs since 
school began. The support they provided, in order of number of incidents, 
can be categorized as eight areas: general availability of assistance; 
managing and organizing the classroom; planning and implementing 
instruction; providing emotional support; coaching through observations by 
and of the support teacher (with special reference to the TTAS); explaining 
school and district policies, procedures, expectations, and the general cul- 
ture of the system; sharing, procuring and locating materials and equip- 
ment; and evaluating students and reporting to parents. 

General Availability of Assistance. One out of five support teachers 
reported either meeting regularly once a day or several times a week. 
Many indicated being available whenever needed. Wrote one, "I have 
opened my door to hei'» and continually offer my help." 

Awareness of the special needs of beginning teachers and the role of 
the support teacher in meeting those needs was expressed by many of the 
respondents, such as the one who wrote, "Knowing someone in a new 
school, let alone such a large school as ours, is very important. I believe I 
was of help in being able to introduce her to others. Those first days of 
chaos and the inundation of information is overwhelming, as well as think- 
ing of meeting and preparing for one's students. Having someone there to 
talk with, to see, to get advice from, to review and explain the paperwork is 
very important. Everyone needs a resource person or just a shoulder to cry 
on when all seems too demanding." 

Another spoke of "trying to anticipate needs before they arise." And 
still another, "I think just being a sounding board on which to bounce ideas 
and get feedback has been most essential." There was also evidence in the 
responses that support teachers made themselves available by telephone in 
the evenings, tad for meetings on the weekends, although this was not 
widely reported. 

A few instances of frustrated attempts to assist beginning teachers 
were cited, such as the support teacher whose "suggestions given were met 
with a negative response and four to five reasons why they wouldn't work. 
These were ideas that other teachers and myself have used for years! ... A 
good rapport was never established." 

Managing and Organizing the Classroom. Almost 50 percent of the 
support teachers responding regarded helping novice teachers to establish 
and maintain good management and organization in their classrooms as 
essential to their role. In some cases this was expressed in general terms 
such as, "how to work with students who have discipline problems", or, in 
the words of another, "the best way to avoid students getting out of hand." 
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Other support teachers were very specific about ^ he assistance they 
were ofTering in this area. Sample quotations follow: 

"I gave her ideas on how to establish routines in the classroom 
like how to do the calendar, how to have a specific place to put their 
papers when they are finished, how to keep the students in Line when 
they go to the bathroom, how to let them know that they must keep their 
eyes on the teacher when she is teaching the whole class." 

"Upon showing her to her room, I was able to help her get her 
room ready (bulletin boards, centers, etc.) and familiarize her with 
the school's rules that she must teach her children to follow." 

"I helped her fi^ together all the subjects, planning times, 
recess and lunch times and organize the program into a workable, 
simplified manner." 

"I have suggested a system to help problem students and all 
students by being clear on rules; organizing reinforcements for good 
behavior and being consistent with discipline. I have given her 
examples of behavior charts and contracts she can use with the more 
severe problems." 



Planning and Implementing Instruction. Another significant area 
of assistance, as cited by approximately 50 percent of the experienced sup- 
port teachers (ESTs), was the planning and implementation of instruction, 
including "help with project access;" "showing him how to have students 
work together in pairs or small groups;" "giving Nancy tips on how to keep 
students on task such as ...;" "ho'v tc motivate slower students by using 
flashcards with only a few vocabulary words and to play different games 
with the words, so that they may be able to read a short sentence and feel 
successful." Indeed, a plethora of detailed help in this area was described. 

Some ESTs described helping novices in writing lesson plans, espe- 
cially early in the year. Others cited a concern that their first-year teachers 
be clear about curriculum mandates and about planning to "prepare stu- 
dents for the TEAMS tests." 

Other ESTs indicated helping beginning teachers in planning for 
individual needs of students as in the case of one who recognized that "K. 
tend to be unrealistic about goals; I have talked with him extensively 
regarding setting goals that are obtainable by the students." Another wrote 
of helping his first-year teacher to "introduce modification for special stu- 
dents in his room." 
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Overall, those respondents who reported this area as an important 
one viewed it as "how to organize instruction and management to maxi- 
mize student task engagement and success." 

Providing Emotional Support Many (dose to 40 percent) experienced 
support teachers wrote of the importance of their help in, as one of the 
respondent's phrased it, cultivating "a friendly relationship in the school 
setting and making myself readily available for advice or for listening 
should the need arise." Others noted the helpfulness of letting a novice 
teacher know that the experienced teacher understands hov/ he/she feels» 
"the problems, the pressures that a teacher faces in the classroom." 

Acknowledging some of the workplace deficits that may affect the 
morale of a beginner was noted as a form of assistance in this area. One 
support teacher reported that "T. began the year in 'Placed Program' which 
is not the place for a new, young, attractive, inexperienced teacher. After 
three weeks, she was assigned Pre-Algebra as a 'floating teacher.' All this 
affected her confidence and she needed a lot of reassurance to cope." 
Another support teacher in a situation where the novice also lost confi- 
dence, pointed out positive accomplishmonts that had been made. 

In general, experienced support teachers view their assistance in 
providing emotional support as "listening to problems and frustrations, 
identifying with them, and specifying coping strategies that may have 
helped me." 

Coaching Through Observation. Approximately one-third of the 
support teachers indicated that an important element of assistance was 
inviting novices to observe them in their classrooms and, in turn, to observe 
and critique their beginning teachers. Typically, one respondent writes, 
"The most important way in which I have helped my inductee this year is 
by letting him observe while I teach lessons. He has been able to identify sJl 
of the steps included in the lesson cyde." 

In another case, a support teacher, to meet the need for coaching of a 
first-year bilingual teacher, arranged for her to observe and work with an 
experienced bilingual teacher in the building and with another less experi- 
enced bilingual teacher who had faced many of the same problems last 
year. 

Those respondents who indicated that they observed and critiqued 
their assigned first-year teachers, in many cases, saw their observations as 
preparation for the novice's TTAS experiences. Wrote one, "The fear of 
assessments proved to be the biggest problem. We spent many hours alter 
school discussing the materials and presentations until she felt 
comfortable." 
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Explaining School and District Policies, Procedures, and 
Expectations. Enabling first-year teachers to feel that they are a part of the 
culture of the district and the school requires that they understand the poli- 
cies, procedures, and expectations (some of which may be unwritten) of the 
district and the school. Forty percent of the responding experienced sup- 
port teachers saw this area as one of their ms^or ways of assistance. 

In their words, they help by "going over paperwork and what is 
expected to be documented;" "constantly giving assistance and guidance re 
the 'mountain' of forms to be filled out and the procedures to be followed for 
various administrative requirements;" "helping him to know the chain of 
command in the building;" "teaching him the system;" "directing her to 
proper channels to obtain certain information;" "giving her hints on how to 
deed with the rest of the faculty and staff;" "telling her about special educa- 
tion rules and guidelines, and also ARD forms;" and "giving advice on pro- 
fessional peer and administrative relationships." 

Sharing, Procuring, Using Materials and Equipment The area of 
assistance relating to first-year teachers' need to acquire and find those 
instructional materials and equipment necessary for their success in 
teaching was addressed by 28 percent of the experienced support teachers. 
Many wrote of sharing their own instructional materials; others helped 
their novice teachers to locate what was needed or to understand how to go 
about requesting such items. 

Wrote one experienced support teacher, "I have provided her with 
most of the extra material I have." Another, indicating the need of begin- 
ning teachers to learn how to use materials and equipment, as well as to 
obtain them, cited helping in the "use of AV equipment." More specifically, 
still another wrote, "I have given her materials with examples of items on 
the TEAMS test. Given her worksheets with pictures and prompts to help 
her students practice of the writing section of the test." 

One respondent reported acting as an advocate for the new teacher by 
"reporting a shortage of textbooks to the principal, and supplying the 
teacher with material to substitute temporarily until the textbooks coiSd be 
obtained." 

Evaluating Students and Reporting to Parents. The confusion and 
hesitation which many first-year teachers experience in evaluating student 
achievement and behavior, and in reporting these evaluations, verbally 
and/or in writing, was apparent to 22 percent of the ESTs. Assistance in 
this area included "meeting her and her parents to help with fail-safe con- 
ferences;" giving "ideas and help regarding conferences with parents;" 
suggesting "ways to manage the grading of papers;" pointing out "what 
NOT to say regarding a child's behavior when needing to call on home dis- 
ciplinary cases." 
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More technical advice on the evaluation process was reported by sup- 
port teachers who helped first-year teachers to "sot up the grade book, to 
count oral grades, and to fill out report cards properly." 

Condusioxk. Experienced support teachers indicated that they had 
assisted their first-year teachers most extensively in setting up and manag- 
ing their classrooms, and in the planning and delivering instruction. They 
had given a great deal of needed emotional support, and had contributed to 
increasing the comfort level of the FYTs in relation to assessment. The 
experienced teachers shared their own materials and helped novices to 
obtain teaching supplies and gain access to equipment. Their knowledge of 
the culture of the district and school was felt by them to be a valuable contri- 
bution, as was their expertise in the process of evaluation of students and 
communication with parents. 

In only one instance were the assistance efforts of an experienced 
support teacher reported to have been rejected by a first-year teacher. 



Support Pmvided to Firet-Year TVarfiera Bv E«nar{i>nivvi 
Suimort TftachftTB Diirinf PtwvUny Twn Wciika 

In the third approach to determining how experienced support 
teachers assisted first-year teachers, ESTs were asked to chart the ways 
they had worked with FYTs during the preceding two-week period. The 
areas of support reported, in order of number of incidents for each area, 
included: 1) helping to plan for and deliver instruction; 2) advising on 
classroom management and organization; 3) sharing materials, equip- 
ment and ideas; 4) preparing for assessment; 5) explaining policies, pro- 
cedui'es and expectations of the district and the school; 6) assisting with 
student evaluation and reporting to parents; 7) working together in a gen- 
eral way such as attendance at meetings at which "many things were dis- 
cussed.;" 8) observing the first-year teacher by the support teacher; 9) ob- 
serving the EST by the first-year teacher; and 10) offering emotional sup- 
port. 

For each of these ten areas of support. Table 6 includes: percentage 
of support teachers reporting assistance in that area; greatest amount of 
time reported in that area; median time spent on incidents in that area; 
extent to which contacts were initiated by the experienced support teacher 
(EST), first-year teacher (FYT), mutually (BTH), or by another person 
(OTR); degree to which the problem was perceived to. be important to the 
FYT (on a scale of 1 - 5 with 6 being "very important"); and the degree to 
which the contact was perceived to have been effective by the experienced 
support teacher (on a scale of 1 - 5 with 6 being "very effective"). 
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Table 6: Support PrnvideH First-Year Teachera 
Bv Experienced Support Taaohftra 



Area of Support %ofm' Max Median % Initiflteri By Importance Effective 
Reprtng Time Time STFYTBTH OTR ofProhlflm ftff!n»j>f»t 
Ar«a (M (hre) RiS jRsl B^B^zl 



General Assistance 


25 


12.08 


2.00 


49 


9 


34 


0 


46 


6 


49 


0 


Classroom Manage- 
ment, Organization 


48 


18.03 


.67 


40 


30 


29 


1 


63 


0 


42 


1 


Planning, Delivering 
Instruction 


48 


6.08 


.67 


45 


21 


26 


8 


63 


4 


43 


7 


Emotional Support 


11 


16.08 


.30 


63 


13 


13 


0 


63 


0 


63 


0 


Observation of FYT 
by ST 


16 


2.17 


.75 


61 


22 


13 


0 


61 


4 


43 


4 


Observation of ST 
by FYT 


15 


12.50 


.67 


62 


21 


14 


10 


62 


6 


62 


0 


Policies, Procedures, 
Expectations 


30 


1.08 


.60 


44 


2B 


23 


2 


63 


2 


63 


0 


Sharing Materials, 
etc. 


86 


8.08 


.50 


45 


22 


2A 


8 


41 


0 


51 


0 


Preparation for 
Assessment 


33 


10.03 


.67 




38 


15 


4 


72 


0 


60 


0 


Student Evaluation, 
Reporting to Pfirents 


26 


2.08 


.50 


60 


25 


14 


11 


67 


0 


56 


6 



*In some cases, this was not indicated. 



The largest number of incidents of assistance reported by the experi> 
enced support teachers related to two areas: a) helping with instruction, 
and b) advising on classroom management. However, these concerns were 
not ranked as high in level of importance by the respondents as were the 
concerns in the area of "preparation for assessment," an area in which 
there were 15 percent fewer incidents of assistance than in the first two 
areas. 
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According to EST estimates, they initiated contacts more often than 
FYTs, initiating from 40 to 63 percent of the contacts with their FYTs. ESTs 
initiated the greatest proportion of contacts (63%) in the area of emotional 
support; 63 percent of ESTs rated this area to be of greatest importance and 
their assistance as very effective. 

Ratings of importance of these problems ranged from a low of 41 per- 
cent who rated sharing materials as very important to a high of 72 percent 
who rated preparation for assessment as very important. First-year teach- 
ers tended to rate these areas of support as of greater importance than ESTs 
(from 62 to 89 percent of FYTs rated each area as very important). 

When ESTs rated the effectiveness of their contacts in these areas, 
from 42 percent to 72 percent rated them as very efifective. First-year teach- 
ers rated the effectiveness of ESTs higher than the ESTs, ranging from 62 to 
89 percent of FYTs who rated the assistance veiy effective. Thus, for both 
the importance of problems and the effectiveness of intervention strategies, 
the ratings of beginning teachers were higher than those of experienced 
support teachers. 

According to the data, of the total 407 incidents of assistance that 
were reported by the experienced support teachers, 46 percent were initi- 
ated by those ESTs, 24 pe.rcent were initiated by first-year teachers, and 22 
percent were initiated mutually by both. Does this suggest that first-year 
teachers hesitate to ask for help? Or is it possible that they are less likely 
than the support teacher to recognize situations in which they need help? 
This question of initiation of assistance might be one for productive future 
study. 

The median amount of time spent in assistance in eight of the ten 
areas was between 30 and 46 minutes for each support teacher reporting. 
Of the two areas that were exceptions, one was "General Assistance" for 
which the median time was two hours, a difference easily explained by the 
inclusion, in this area, of grade-level meetings, inservice programs, etc. 
The other was the area of "Emotional Support" for which the median time 
was 18 minutes. 

In summary, the data drawn from the responses of experienced sup- 
port teachers indicate a possible need for helping ESTs to increase their 
awareness of the value of their assistance to first-year teachers; for encour- 
aging first-year teachers to initiate contacts with support teachers where 
assistance is needed; and for realistically providing adequate time for con- 
tacts between support teachers and first-year teachers. The data also 
affirms a working program including a preponderance of professional 
development support and a relatively small expressed need for emotional 
support. 
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RAfiftmmPwHflHfttiB for More Effentive Sunnort 
To First-Year Teafihera 

The fourth question probed in the study was: In what ways did ESTs 
perceive tfaey could have been of greater assistance in the first two months 
of school? 

Experienced support teachers identified six areas in which their as- 
sistance could have been improved: characteristics of support teachers; 
organizational arrangements; emotional support; ideas and materials for 
instruction; observations, both ways; and information on policies and prac- 
tices. These six categories varied greatly in the percentage of support 
teachers identifying them as areas in which more assistance could have 
been offered. 

Charactfjrisiics of Support Teachers. A number of ESTs reported 
that they saw themselves as having "given as much assistance as possible" 
or of "doing an exceptional job." For those who felt they could have done 
more, mention was made of "becoming more active at an earlier date ... I 
should have been more insistent about offering help earlier;" "asking her 
more often about ways I could help;" "structuring more time together;" and 
"not waiting for first-year teacher to ask for help." 

One support teacher said she would have done more if she had been 
told "what a mentor is to do! I would be glad to do it to help but I have 
received very little if any information on being a mentor. Perhaps I should 
have asked for more information." 

Organizational Arrangements. Half of the support teachers re- 
sponding believed that they could have offered more help if the program had 
built into it, provisions for such elements as time to work together (by far 
the element most frequently mentioned), physical proximity of the pair, and 
matching grade levels and/or subject areas and even composition of stu- 
dents. 

As part of the support program, formal consideration should be given 
to assigning fewer non-teaching responsibilities (such as extra-curricular 
sponsorships, committee work) to experienced support teachers and first- 
year teachers; such a policy would, many of these respondents say, enable 
them to be of more assistance to their first-year teachers. 

In words of the support teachers: "I could have been of more assis- 
tance if we shared the same conference time or if I just had additional time 
to spend with him. If our room were closer." 

"Our rooms are in different buildings. This causes some problems. 
I teach ESL and she teaches Bilingual. We could have been matched 
better." 
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"This is an ESL class and I don't have much expertise working with 
these children. If I were on her grade level, it would have been better (or 
she on mine)." 

"My teaching is to the highest honors group while hers is for the low- 
est of levels. It is hard for her to model her teacHng after mine." 

"We both are very limited on time! I am because of serving on so 
many committees, etc., and she is because of family obligations." 

"With all the inservlces, setting up the room, getting books, and being 
grade level chairperson, it seems that I did not have enough time to offer 
beginning help until the students were there. It would be nice to have some 
more time in school without interruptions at the beginning." 

"We both lack time to meet in order for us to exchange ideas, to con- 
sult with each other when in doubt. TIME has been the key of our anxi- 
eties." 

One support teacher mentioned the great difficulty of helping a be- 
ginning teacher who had been assigned to a level for which she was not 
prepared. "She had no skills for teaching that grade level and would react 
negatively to suggestions. I wondered if she felt that I was suggesting too 
many things but she had no idea how to work with six-year olds!" This 
suggests an organization-imposed handicap to support when new teachers 
are assigned to subjects/levels for which they have net been prepared. 

Emotioiial Support Only four percent of experienced support teach- 
ers indicated that they could have given more emotional support to their 
FYTs. Wrote one, "I could have simply dropped in more to chat, not neces- 
sarily about school, but to further a trust in our friendship." 

Perceived emotional resistance of the novice limited the amount of 
support given by experienced support teacher who wrote, "I could have 
been of more assistance if the Alternative Certification Program intern was 
more open and free with me. ... I had to feel my way and tell her what I 
thought she needed to know." In the same vein, anottier said, "I kept offer- 
ing assistance and she was not forthcoming or (Ud not utilize my offers." 

One respondent recognized her beginning teacher's need for encour- 
agement, but herself felt discouragement by "my first-year teacher's diffi- 
culty in processing directions and actively liatening. especially to other 
teachers and administrators." 
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Giving emotional support would have been easier for one respondent 
if her assigned FV'f had had a similar teaching philosophy; "I am more 
'rigid' and strict; she is 'unstructured' so we have had several conflicts 
about teaching stylos." This could also be considered an organizational 
restraint in that the program does nof include matching pairs on the basis 
of teaching/learning styles. 

Ideas and Materials for Instructioii. Significantly, 98 percent of the 
respondents did UDi indicate that they could have given more assistance in 
the area of ideas and materials for instruction, and of the two percent who 
felt they should have done so, one percent indicated that time was the 
problem. 

One experienced support teacher thought she could have do:ne more 
in providing her FYT with ideas for "grouping methods," another wished 
they could have worked together "to make materials for specific lessons and 
activities to motivate learning in the classroom." 

Observations (both ways). One-fourth of the experienced support 
teachers identified providing opportunities a) for first-year teachers to 
observe them, and b) for them to observe and critique first-year teachers as 
a mcgor way they could have been of more assistance. A few respondents 
related this way of increasing assistance to, as one phrased it, "having 
'quality time' to spend in preparation for assessments." 

The lack of mutual observations was, in many instances, related to 
time constraints. An example of this relationship was cited by an EST: 
"Time is our greatest enemy. I just do not feel that I have been able to 
observe as much as I deem necessary," and "I wish I could give more time 
to peer coaching and observing, if I had another non-teaching period 
(release time during the regular school day)." Another felt she would have 
been more helpfiil "if Mrs. H. were to spend an entire day in my classroom 
observing. She has seen specific lesson but not an entire day to see how 
things flow and we move from one subject to the next." 

While observing the experienced teacher was one way cited to be of 
more help, the need for reverse observations was also felt to be true: "I wish 
I could have observed her more often to offer her suggestions for TTAS." 

Information on Policies and Practices. Only three percent of the 
experienced support teachers indicated that they could have been of more 
help to first-year teachers by giving them more information on policies and 
practices of the district and the school. A typical statement: "I could have 
made sure that she had all the necessary forms at the time she needed 
them." Another, however, pointed out that "HISD's report cards, grade 
books and lesson plan books were changed this year. I feel that I was not 
very much help in that area since I was learning about the new system 
myself." 
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Acquainting the first-year teacher with poUcies and practices 
relating to "referring students" would have been a way of helping, accord- 
ing to one respondent. Another wished he had helped his novice to "adjust 
to an unstable scheduling system." 

Conclusion. While many support teachers did not see ways they 
might have been of more assistance to their first-year teachers, many 
others, in retrospect, wrote that they beUeved they could have done more. 
In some cases, they recognized their own personal limitations and the per- 
sonal Umitations of their novices as obstacles to be overcome. However, 
most of those wanting to have done more expressed the belief that district 
and, more especially, school organizational arrangements prevented them 
from assisting as much, or in as many ways, as they would Uke to have 
done. Chief among these Umiting organizational arrangements was the 
lack of time in which the support efforts might be implemented success- 
fully. 

A mag or way of offering more support, as yet to be implemented fully, 
was seen to be providing more opportunities for observations by and of both 
the support teacher and the beginning teacher. This was related, in most 
instances, to the organizational constraint of time. 



f^pnlirdntM and Pftnnimnftndfttfona 

Conclusions 

When the data drawn from experienced support teachers are synthe- 
sized, several conclusions can be drawn. 

1. The m^jor sin^e problem of first-year teachers, according to ESTs, is the 
amoimt of paperwork they are expected to niaster immediately. Other prob- 
lems include classroom management and personal problems such as 
iwftwngifig teacher time, lack of personal time, and personal financial prob- 
lems. Not considered important problems for FYTs were peer acceptance, 
relations with the school administrators, and lack of teaching freedom. 

2. Experienced Support Teachers provided greater assistance to FYTs in 
the tasks of teaching than la reacting to problems encountered in t eaching. 

Experienced support teachers provided greater assistance in categories of 
support identified as appropriate for beginning teachers (Odell,1989) than 
with problems. When similar areas were rated on both lists, those Usted as 
assistance in solving problems were consistently rated lower than those 
identified as categories of support; for example, problems of managing the 
classroom had a mean rating of 3.33, while advice on student management 
had a mean of 3.81; problem of inadequate materials and equipment (M = 
2.83), while mustering resources was M = 3.68. 
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d. In problem situatiotis» ESTs provided the greatest support to FYTs in 
classroom management. Other problems with which they assisted 
included student motivation, managing teacher time, securing equipment 
and materials, and dealing with paperwork. They were not of assistance 
with FYTs' personal financial problems. 

4. ESTs provided the greatest assistance to FTTs in four areas: providing 
information about the system in which they worked, providing emotional 
support, planning for and delivering instruction, and managing the class- 
room. Not only were these the most highly rated areas on objective items in 
the survey, each was discussed by at least 40 percent of ESTs in open-ended 
questions. ESTs were of least assistance in helping with the classroom 
environment and advice on working with parents. Coaching and observa- 
tions were seldom provided by ESTs. 

6. ESTs believe they are an important support for FYTs, particularly dm> 
ing the first days of school when eveiything is new. 

6. When asked to recommend ways to improve the FYT support system, 
ESTs suggested ideas primarily for school and district administrators to 
implement. Only four percent believed they could have provided greater 
emotional support; only two percent believed they could have done more in 
sharing materials and ideas; only three percent believed they could have 
provided more information on policies and practices, and only one-fourth 
indicated that more observations would have provided greater support. 



TteoftmnifttiHfttlnnfl for PnUcv Makeni 

Experienced support teachers made a number of recommendations 
that are relevant to policy makers. 

1. Provide times in the schedule when both ESTs and FYTs ax« fi-ee to work 
together (e.g;, same planning period). 

2. Require fewer non-instructional responsibilities of both ESl^ and FYTs. 
First-year teachers, particularly, are pressured by the demands of a new 
teaching assignment; learning new procedures, policies, and routines; 
teaching a new curriculum (reading and interpreting new textbooks, 
teachers guides, and curriculum materials); settling into a new personal 
way of life, often after a move; and many other new and often stressful 
experiences. Structuring the demands of teaching to minimize first-year 
teachers' responsibilities would decrease the pressures on them. Likewise, 
decreasing the non-instructional responsibilities of ESTs, particularly dur- 
ing the first days of school, would provide greater time for them to assist 
first-year teachers. 
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3. Schedule periods daring the year for FyTn to ohserve ESTs and for ESTs 
to observe FYTs, followed by time for feedback. Obsefvations were seldom 
made because it was usually inconveniont to do so. Observations need not 
be scheduled as part of a regular daily routine, but if arrangements could 
be made so that several times each semester, ESTs could observe their 
FYTs and FYTs could observe their ESTs, more effective support could 
result. 
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INl'ERVIEWS WITH PERST-YEAR TEACHERS 
AND THEIR EXPERIENCED SUPPORr TEACHERS 



William RCluff 
Dominic O. Endrin&l 
WiUHeaOi 



The Houston Independent School District instituted the second year 
of a support program during 1989-1990 to enhance tlie quality and retention 
of first-year teachers, with special attention to minority teachers and teach- 
ers in critical shortage areas. The Texas Education Agency supported the 
assessment of this program and some of its activities through a Chapter II 
grant. The present study analyzes the perceptions of first-year teachers 
and their experienced support teachers after two months of school. The 
purpose of this study was to elicit information on their perception of their 
relationships and of the program. 

Three professional educators, not connected with the school district, 
conducted interviews with first-year teachers and experienced support 
teachers in November 1989, synthesized the data, and wrote this report. 
Twelve (12) first-year teachers were interviewed, fbur from elementary 
schools, four from middle schools, and four from high schools. The twelve 
experienced support teachers to whom they had been assigned also were 
interviewed. 

Confidentiality of the interview was stressed from the beginning to 
ehcit candid responses from both the first-year teachers and their experi- 
enced support teachers. This report summarizes the results of these inter- 
views. 



First-Year TenfiherB 

First-year teachers were found to have several common concerns at 
the beginning of their first school year. Concerns or problems facing FYTs 
were considered common when experienced by elementary, middle, and 
high schools alike. Of the numerous challenges facing the first-year teach- 
ers, the following were considered of mc^or concern: discipHne, inadequate 
instructional materials, ignorance of school and diRtnct policies and proce- 
dures, and student attendance and classroom enrollment. Some of the 
problems faced by first-year teachers (FYTs), such as student attendance 
and classroom enrollment, were not facilitated by the first-year 
teacher/experienced support teacher program. However, it was found that 
many problems common to most teachers during their first year of class- 



room instruction could be ^eatly lessent^id or avoided by interacting with an 
experienced support teacher (EST). 

Most of the FYTs who were interviewed cited discipUne and class- 
room management as major problems during their first several weeks of 
teaching. In many cases» ESTs were able to give FYTs suggestions and 
encouragement toward maintaining an atmosphere conducive to learning 
in their classrooms. Due to the inappropriateness of direct EST interven- 
tion, however, FYTs developed their own methods of classroom manage- 
ment. Unfortunately, many teachers still experience some degree of disci- 
pline problems within their classrooms. 

Inadequacy of instructional materials was another major concern 
for FYTs. In sever<il cases, teachers did not receive teacher's editions, 
answer keys, supplementary materials, or enough student texts until sev- 
eral weeks aft<er school began. Many teachers also complained about the 
poor scholastic quality of their textbooks, and referred to other sources on a 
regular basis. The lack of adequate instructional materials was seen by 
some teachers as a contributing factor toward problems with discipline and 
ef&cient instructional preparation. Most FYTs borrowed materials and 
teacher's editions of the text from their ESTs. In addition to material aids, 
many ESTs offered assistance in lesson planning and ideas for presenta- 
tion. 

A third major problem faced by most FYTs was unfamiliarity with 
school procedures. Most teachers felt that the time required to process 
administrative paperwork significantly detracted them from the develop- 
ment of their pedagogic activities. Since they were already familiar with 
the procedures and paperwork within the school, ESTs were helpful to 
many teachers in this regard. 

The help derived from ESTs by FYTs was given as an example of 
"best case" scenario for the FYT/EST program. Despite the theoretical 
advantages of assigning vet,?rans to "help" beginning teachers, several lim- 
iting operational factors inl:!; 't the effectiveness of Sie program. Foremost 
in this is the relationship tha« is or is not developed between the EST and 
FYT Such a relationship is vital to their commimication. If a congenial 
rapport is not developed between them, the chance of interaction is 
restricted. Several teachers indicated that they rarely commimicated with 
or even saw their ESTs. Feelings between some FYTs and their ESTs 
ranged from sheer apathy to utter contempt. Obviously, without mutual 
respect between the FYT and the EST, the desire to accept or give ideas is 
severely limited. Respect and credibility between FYTs and ESTs was 
described as a balance between an acceptance of the senior-junior relation- 
ship and the recognition of peer status. Some teachers saw these personal 
factors as the inhibiting or limiting agent for a successful FYT/EST 
program. 
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Another operational factor that limits the effectiveness of the support 
program is the incompatibility of subject areas or disciplines between a 
FYT and the assigned EST. Some first-year teachers, to some extent, had 
problems with their curriculum. There were only few cases where the 
FYTs and ESTs were in the same subject area or discipline. Concerns were 
expressed by many first-year teachers that the ESTs, when accessible, were 
not adequately skilled in their field and therefore were unable to offer much 
assistance. 

Some FYTs expressed concern with the physical arrangements 
between themselves and their ESTs. Because of their full or busy sched- 
ules, many had little time to meet with their ESTs. When FYTs were not in 
close proximity to their ESTs' classrooms, there was less chance for inter- 
action. Many first-year teachers also felt that there was little incentive to 
"search" for an EST on another floor. Being assigned an EST who was in a 
convenient location was felt to help improve the chances for frequent and 
better interaction. 

A congenial relationship is very important in promoting communi- 
cation between the first-year teachers and their ESTs. Most teachers felt 
that some effort should be made to introduce the prospective FYT/EST 
teams before the actual selection was made. This was viewed as an oppor- 
timity for FYTs to meet their ESTs on an informal basis. It could also serve 
as a means by which incompatible teams could be recogr'zed and avoided. 
Some FYTs went so far as to suggest Uiat they would like the option of 
choosing their own ESTs. Also, by consensus, first-year te ichers felt that 
assigning ESTs after school had already begun defeated the very purpose of 
the program. The practice of late assignment of ESTs was seen as a way to 
cultivate frustration and imreadiness by the FYT/EST team. This stresses 
the importance of the recommendation by first-year teachers that they need 
their experienced support teachers informally before team selection is 
made. 

To encourage FYT/EST interaction, some first-year teachers thought 
there should be specific times during the week for scheduled meetings with 
their ESTs. Several also felt that, since ESTs were being paid for this extra 
assi^ment, ESTs should be more accountable for their position. Planned 
activities or checklists of potential problems were some of the ideas that 
first-year teachers felt their ESTs should address on a rather regular basis. 



Experienced Sunnnrt Tearhera 

Is HISD's Support Program a viable means toward improving the 
effectiveness of first-year teachers as well as their experienced support 
teachers? This is the question found at the heart of the survey and raised 
with ESTs during the interviews. More specific questions posed for ESTs 
were: What problems did the first-yeai teachers have at the start of the 
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school year? How did the ESTs help them? What contact did the ESTs have 
with the FYTs, and who initiated such contacts? What preparation for 
being ESTs would they suggest to HISD? Finally, how should the ESTs have 
helped the first-year teachers to be more effective? 

The experienced support teachers were unanimous in their response 
to the question of preparation for being ESTs. They said that the training 
they had did help them a great deal, and that they benefited tremendously 
from the training thev received. They added, however, that more training 
or workshops should be made available to ESTs either long before classes 
started, or toward the close of school; and definitely not after classes had 
already begun. They felt that the training should be carefully planned so as 
not to interfere with other district-wide training or workshops provided by 
HISD. 

What are ESTs supposed to be? How should their relationship with 
FYTs be, and what could they do to improve themselves? ESTs would like to 
have a clear-cut definition of what they are, their functions and duties 
along with specific guidelines for being ESTs. They also would like to 
suggest that HISD be precise with its criteria for selecting ESTs. They 
wovdd ratiier that the selection or recruitment of ESTs be done sooner than 
this year. One EST pointed out that in the recruitment process, first-year 
teachers should be made aware of such circumstances as payroll period, 
specific locations of the school to which they would be assigned, and 
components of the entire school population. This same EST asked why 
these things could not be made clearer to first-year teachers during the 
recruitment process. The EST believed that such information would help 
first-year teachers cope with the "realities" of the teaching profession. 

Another area that the ESTs thought HISD should address as vigor- 
ously was the honorarium paid to ESTs. Considering that ESTs spend 
lunch hours, evenings, and even weekends in their effort to help first-year 
teachers, ^STs felt the stipend was inadequate. They all wanted it to be a 
little bit E .ore attractive for all those extra duties they needed to do in school. 

With regard to how ESTs could have helped first-year teachers 
become more effective, the consensus was that ESTs and the FYTs should 
have been matched up before classes started. They believed that if they 
could get together sooner, they could help prepare first-year teachers to face 
the classroom safe and secure. Many problems could be avoided if FYTs 
and ESTs were compatible light from the very start. Some ESTs cited 
attitude problems of FYTs, noting that not everybody could be teachers. 

Some ESTs were readily available to assist FYTs. Most initiated 
openness during their initial meeting and conferences. They saw to it that 
beginning teachers got off the ground with trust and confidence. Some 
ESTs had offered classroom materials to first-year teachers, aside from 
showing them how to handle the classroom, and giving them techniques of 
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teaching. The ESTs felt that their FYTs were secure in the knowledge that 
they had ESTs they could rely on when the "going gets tough." Mentors 
viewed their role as moral supporters to first-year teachers. 

Although most PYTs sought ESTs for advice, there were mentors 
who initiated contact with their first-year teachers. Most ESTs felt that they 
could have interacted with the FYTs if they had time. They found it 
extremely difficult to juggle their own schedule to observe first-year 
teachers' classes without jeopardizing their own class schedules. 

While ESTs believed that the concept of the support program is 
excellent, at the same time they felt that the current implementation leaves 
much to be desired. To them the same questions have been left 
unanswered. They wanted HISD to leave the door open for improvement of 
the program. They all could not deny the fact that the program could be far 
more effect'^»e if properly implemented. They all wanted the program to 
continue be .use of its impact on the community. 



ConcliMion 

While there are disparities noted in the responses elicited from the 
interviewees, the survey shows a commonality of problems among first- 
year teachers and their experienced support teachers. The disparities are 
not so much that they are different as the degree of such differences. For 
example, first-year teachers said ^he help from their ESTs were minimal at 
best; whereas vhe ESTs claimed they extended help when sought for or 
when they deemed it necessary. While some ESTs said it shoiild not matter 
whether their discipline was the same as their FYTs and that their 
experience would support this, most FYTs said it was important that their 
ESTs were in the same subject area. If the ESTs are given stipends, then 
they should be accountable and held responsible for carrying out their 
assignment, said most FYTs. ESTs contend the stipend iA too little for what 
they do or are expected to do. 

What is common to both beginning teachers and ESTs is the 
immediate necessity of proper training before the school year begins, not 
after classes have long started. Both need adequate time to meet and 
interact to help establish mutual respect and credibility. 

The major problems encountered by first-year teachers were: class- 
room discipline and management; inadequate instructional materials; 
unfamiliarity not only with their respective school's policies and proce- 
dures but also those of the HISD administration; relationship v.'itli the ESTs 
(from sheer apathy to utter contempt); incompatibility of subject areas or 
disciplines; physical arrangements between them and their ESTs (class 
schedules and proximity) that inhibit communication. 
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Foremost among the ESTs' problems were: lack of training for both 
themselves and their FYTs; highly undefined role vis-a-vis expectations of 
them; criteria for selection and recruitment of ESTs (should be sooner not 
later); and amount of stipend expended, not commensurate to the time and 
effort expended. 

The suggestions for solutions to the problems of first-year teachers 
and their ESTs are detailed in this report. The HISD should recognize first 
the existence of the problems before any solutions should be sought. The 
Support Program is viewed as a positive reinforcement by new teachers as 
well as a role-enhancer on the part of the ESTs. Proper implementation of 
the program should be a welcome activity by both first-year teachers and 
their experienced support teachers, for it improves the education of 
children and youth in the community, the ultimate beneficiary of the 
program's success. 
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EFFECTS OF EXPERIENCED SUPPORT TEACHER 
ASSISTANCE ON FIRST-YEAR TEACHER 

CONFIDENCE, SATISFACTION, 
AND PLANS TO CONHNUE TEACHING 

W. Robert Houston 
Faith ManhaU 
lledOyMcDavid 

The current study examines further the data from the survey of first- 
year teaciiers conducted during November 1989. As the data for other stud- 
ies were analyzed, further questions were raised that had implicationc for 
policy makers. These questions are listed below, and explored in this stud;'. 

The first four questions examine the potential effects of experienced 
support teachers (ESTs) on first year teachers' (FYTs') confidence as teach- 
ers, their satisfaction, and their plans to continue teaching. A total of 289 
surveys were analyzed. Information on the induction program is included 
in Study 90-01, while demographic characteristics of this population are in- 
cluded in Study 90-002. 

This study examines six research questions. 

1. When FYTs and ESTs teach the same subjects and/or grade levels, 
(a) are FYTs more confident? (b) are FYTs more satisfied? (c) do 
FYTs rate the effectiveness of their ESTs more highly as a coach? 
and (d) do FYTs rate the assistance by ESTs more highly? 

2. When FYT/EST classrooms are in closer proximity, (a) are FYTs 
more confident? (b) are FYTs more satisfied? (c) do FYTs rate the 
effectiveness of their ESTs more highly as a coach? and (d) do 
FYTs rate the assistance by ESTs more highly? 

3. Are first-year teachers who rate more higlily the assistance pro- 
vided by their experienced support teachers more satisfied as 
teachers? (b) more confident as teachers? (c) more likely to con- 
tinue teaching? 

4. When school demographies and personal characteristics are con- 
sidered, what factors, if any, are related to FYT confidence, satis- 
faction, and likelihood to continue teaching? 

5. To what extent do experienced support teachers and first year 
teachers perceive the severity of FYT problems and the extensive- 
ness of EST assistance as beinj the same? 



6. Are there differences in PYT perceived problems attributable to 
ethnicity? 

Instnictionfll AMipmrnftnte 

The first research question explored the effects of ESTs being as- 
signed from the same grade level or subject as FYTs. This has great impli- 
cations for administrators who assign ESTs to FYTs. The research ques- 
tions explored included: When FYTs and ESTs teach the same subjects 
and/or grade levels, (a) are FYTs move confident? (b) are FYTs more satis- 
fied? (c) do FYTs rate the eflTectiveness of theh* ESTs more highly as a 
coach? and (d) do FYTs rate the assistance by ESTs more highly? These 
questions are explored in this section. Tables 1 and 2 include data on the 
effects of ESTs and FYTs teaching the same grade level or subject area. 



Table 1: Effects of FYT/EST Teaching Same Grade or Suhient on PYT 
Appraisal of EST Effectiveness as a nnanh 



StMree 




SS \R F n 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 


1 

288 
289 


11.41 11.41 6.53 .0111 
502.92 1.75 
514.33 


EST/FYT Teach Same Grade or Subject? 

Y«s No 
Mean S?D Menn RFJ 


EST Effectiveness as Coach 


a65 1.35 3.25 129 


Table 2! Effects 


of PYT/EST Teachinpr Same OraHe or finWftPf. nn PYT 


Auoraisal of EST Aaaiatanee 


Soiree 


n.F. 


SS F p 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 


1 

287 
288 


11.10 11.10 8.28 .0043 
384.54 1.34 
395.64 


EST/FYT Teach Same Grade or Subflect? 

Yea No 
Mean S.D. Menn SD 


EST Assistance 




3.55 1.19 3.15 1.12 
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When data were analyzed using the ANOVA, no statistical differ- 
ences were found between PYT/EST grade or subject assignment and FYT 
confidence or satisfaction. However, statistically significant differences 
were noted for FYTs' assessment of EST effectiveness as a coach and EST 
assistance. These data are included in Tables 1 and 2. It can bo concluded 
that having FYT/EST teaching in the same grade level or subject makes a 
difference in their perception of the assistance provided by ESTs. 



In the second set of analyses, this study explored the research ques- 
tion: When FYT/EST classrooms are in closer prozimity» (a) are FYTs more 
confident? (b) are FYTb more satisfied? (c)doFmrateiheefEiBctivenessof 
their ESTs more highly as a coac^h? and (d) do FYTs rate the assistance by 
ESTs more hi^y? 

None of the ANOVAs were statistically significant, and therefore we 
concluded that proximity, at least for this group of teachers, did not effect 
their confidence, satisfaction, or rating of their EST coaching abilities or ex- 
tensiveness of assistance. 



Effects nf FST Aco^QtotinPi 

The third research question was: Are first-year teachers who rate 
more highly the assistance provided by their experienced support teachers 
more confident as teachers? (b) more satisfied as teachers? (c) more likely 
to continue teaching? Data related to this question are included in Tables 3, 
4, and 5. 



Table 3: EST Aasist.anofi and FYT nn nfidence as a T^arhpr 



Stxmfi DP 






P 


Ti 




Between Groups 4 


15.52 


3.88 


2.89 


.0229 


Within Groups 28i 


381.87 


1.34 








Total 288 


397.38 
















EST Assistance 








Freouencv 


Percent 


Mean 


S.D. 


Not at all confident as a teacher 




2 


1 


5.00 


.00 


Some problems, but generally coping 




71 


25 


3.18 


1.16 


As good as most first-year teachers 




44 


15 


3.25 


.99 


Confident as a teacher 




87 


34 


3.30 


1.16 


Very confident, am effective teacher 




75 


26 


3.67 


1.26 



Table 4: EST Afiflistance and FYT Sati sfaction as a Tfiarhpr 







& 




P 


o 




i>0bW6Gn vrroups 


A 

4 


Oil AC 


8.51 


6.63 


.0001 


Within Groups 


283 


363.19 


1.28 








Total 


287 


397.25 


















EST ARsifitanee 










Prequencv 


Percent 


Mean 


.S.D-.- 


Not at all satisfied 






6 


2 


2.60 


1.14 


Not satisfied 






24 


8 


2.96 


1.30 


Neutral 






57 


20 


3.26 


1.23 


Satisfied 






144 


50 


3.25 


1.13 


Veiy Satisfied 






58 


20 


4.02 


.96 


Total 






288 




3.37 


1.18 



Table 5; EST Assistance and FYT Plans for Tparliincr 



SfMine 


DP. 


ss 




E B 


Between Groups 


4 


13.17 


3.29 


2.46 .0460 


Within Groups 


283 


379.28 


1.34 


Total 


287 


392.44 












Preauency 


EST Assistance 

Percent Mean S.D. 



Probably my last year in HISD 12 4 2.58 1.31 

Probably my last year to teach 6 2 2.60 1.34 

Probably teach no more than 5 years 59 21 3.24 1.18 

Probably stay in education throughout career 209 73 3.45 1.14 



Data in Tables 3, 4, and 5 indicate that the extent of EST assistance 
makes a difference in FYT confidence, satisfaction, and tenure as a 
teacher. For all three ANOVAs, the results were significant and consis- 
tent: the greater the rating of EST assistance, the more likely the FYT is to 
be confident, satisfied, and to continue teaching. 
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School and PersftnaT Fantnra 



The fourth question in this study explored a wide range of factors to 
determine which, if any, were related to FYTs' satisfaction, confidence, 
and plans to continue teaching. The research question was: When school 
demographies and personal characteristics are considered, what factors, if 
any, are related to F¥T confidence, satisfaction, and likelihood to continue 
teaching? 

We hypothesized that 22 factors might be related to FYT satisfaction 
with teaching, confidence as teachers, and their plans to continue teach- 
ing. These factors included (a) for the school: ethnicity of students, propor- 
tion of students on free or reduced lunch program, student mobility, num- 
ber of teachers in school, student achievement in mathematics and read- 
ing; (b) for the PYT's classroom: proportion of minorities in classroom, 
number of handicapped students; and (c) assessment by FYTs of their 
ESTs' coaching effectiveness and general assistance. 

A summary of the results of a stepwise regression with confidence of 
first-year teachers as the dependent variable is found in Table 6. 



Table 6: Stepwise Multiple regi-ession with Confidence As A Teac her as the 
Dependent Variable 



Beta Weights 

i^Bahlfi ^ Standardized 

Vanables in Equation 

Satisfaction .543238 .110013 .421287 4.938* 

(Constant) 1.538914 .432576 



Variables not in Equation 

Gender -.082912 -.972 

Marital Status -.011200 -.131 

Ethnicity -.140772 -1.650 

Grade Taught .093808 1.086 

EST a6 a Coach -.015209 . 172 

EST Assistance -.107702 -1 209 

Tch Same Subj .003601 041 

FYT Certification -.069061 -808 

% Min Stds Rm -.088816 -1.041 

# Mainstmd Stds .065303 .749 

Phis to cont tchng -.031628 . 360 

Black Stds in Sch -.063575 -1742 

Hspanic Stds-Sch -.015368 . 179 

White Stds in Sch -.015415 .'177 
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Variables not in Equatio n (Table 6. cont.) 



Student Econ 


-.096633 


-1.109 


No. Tchrs - Sch 


.096983 


1.133 


Std Attendance 


.010390 


.121 


Std Mobility 


.036449 


.429 


Tea/ Std Ratio 


-.056156 


-.646 


Head Achvmnt 


.054052 


.629 


Math Achvmnt 


.081469 


.929 



Correlation Coefficient 

Multiple R .42129 

R Square .17748 

Adjusted R Square .17020 

Standard Error 1.06958 



*Ii.<.05 












Analysis of Variance 














DP 


SS 


MS 


F 


EL- 


Regression 
Residual 


1 

113 


27.89 
129.27 


27.89 
1.14 


24.38 


.0000 



The only variable loading on teacher confidence was satisfaction. 
FYT who were more confident were also more satisfied. Table 7 includes 
the results of a stepwise multiple regression with satisfaction as the depen- 
dent variable. 



Table 7; Stepwise Multiple re^asion with Satiflfa ction As A Tftacher as the 
Dependent Variable 



Variable 



Raw 



Beta Weights 



standardized 



Variables in Equation 



Confidence 
EST Assistance 
Student Ecvin 
White Students 
(Constant) 



.313788 
.222630 
.007637 
.062141 
1.225835 



.060341 
.058975 
.002537 
.026780 
.359949 



.404621 
.293485 
.235313 
.181758 



6.200* 
3.776* 
3.010* 
2.320* 



Variables not in Equatio n (Table 7. ront.) 



Gender -.023979 . 298 

Marital Status -.009443 -;i20 

Ethnicity -.007680 -.094 

Grade Taught -.079611 - 940 

EST as Coach .120653 1.333 

Same Subject -.087171 -1.072 

FYT Certification .039037 488 

% Min Stds Rm .002376 .028 

# Mainstmd Stds -.096157 -l!l60 

Phis to cont tchng .146028 1 863 

Black Stds in Sch .099275 1.223 

Hspanic Stds-Sch .049124 .630 

Std Attendance .050178 641 

StdMobiUty -.032069 .397 

No. Tchers - ScL -.045099 .553 

Tea/ Std Ratio .025085 ,319 

Read Achvmnt .051201 .629 

Math Achvmnt 1T681 ^219 



Correlation Coeflicient 

Multiple R .58019 

R Square .33662 

Adjusted R Square .31250 

Standard Error .75501 



*ja.<.05 












Analysis of Variance 














DP 


SS 


MS 


P 


. - .P 


Regression 
Residual 


4 
110 


31.82 
62.70 


7.95 
.57 


13.95 


.0000 



Four of the 22 variables in the equation were significant. 
Contributing to first-year teacher satisfaction were first-year teacher confi- 
dence as a teacher, the assistance by their experienced support teacher, the 
proportion of students in the school on firee and reduced lunch, and the pro- 
portion of white students in the school. FYTs were more satisfied when 
they were more confident, rated the assistance by their ESTs higher, taught 
in a school with a greater proportion of students on free and reduced lunch, 
and taught in a school with a greater proportion of white students. 
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Table 8 includes the results of a stepwise multiple regression with 
the plans of the first-year teacher for continuing to teach as the dependent 
variable. The same 22 variables were entered into the equation. 



Table 8: Stepwise Multiple regression with Plans to Cpntimie Teaching as 
the Dependent Variable 



— . BetaWeififets 

Variable BSSL SB Standardized t 

Variables in Equation 

Satisfaction .175685 .077086 .206999 2.279* 

No. Teachers -.008979 .004395 -.185544 -2.043* 

(Constant) 3.356177 .369089 



Variables not in Equation 

Gender -.035322 -.380 

Marital Status -.013340 -.146 
Ethnicity .027830 .303 

Grade Taught .136881 1.348 

EST as Coach .104770 1.107 

EST Assistance .124480 1.320 
Same Subject .036781 .390 

FYT Certification .134169 1.486 
%MinStdsRm .018091 .199 

# Mainstmd Stds -.105948 -1.134 
FYT Confidence -.015004 .149 
Black Stds in Sch .083565 .910 

Hspanic Stds-Sch -.065666 -.724 
White Stds in Sch .023400 .253 

Economic (Lnch) -.130834 -1.378 
Std Attendance .045180 .4 ?a 

Std Mobihty -.007816 -.086 

Tea/ Std Ratio -.045919 -.505 
Read Achvmnt .021450 .226 

Math Achvmnt -.042799 -.447 



Correlation Coefficient 

Multiple R .29102 

R Square .08469 

Adjusted R Square .06835 

Standard Error .74694 



*fi.<.05 
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Regression 2 5.77 2.88 5.18 .0070 

Residual 112 62.32 .56 



Two variables were significantly related to first-year teachers' plans 
to continue teaching: their satisfaction as a teacher and the number of 
teachers in the school. They were more likely to continue teaching when 
they were more satisfied and when there were fewer teachers in their 
school. 



Perception of FYTs hv FYTa and ESTs 



As data were being analyzed, we wondered to what extent ESTs and 
PYTs perceived FTY problems and the extent of EST assistance the same. 
Data on 174 pairs of ESTs and FYTs were analyzed to answer the question, 
To what extent do esperienoed support teachers and first year teachers per- 
ceive the severity of F¥T problems and the eztensiveness of EST assistance 
as being the same? Data in Tables 9 and 10 summarize the results of this 
analysis. 



Table 9: Strength of FYT Prohlems Ppr ceived bv FYTa anri RRT« 



FYT Perceived EST Perceived 





Strength of 


Streitg&of 








FTT Problem 


FVTFirohlem 








Mean 




t. 


— H — 


Managing the Classroom 


4.44 


4.54 






Student Motivation 


2.09 


2.U 






Lack of Adequate Materials 










and Equipment 


2.68* 


2.17 


3.53 


.001 


Personal Financial Problem., 


2.28* 


1.78 


3.71 


.0001 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.48 


2.44 




Parent Co-operation 


. 2.02 


1.98 






Amoimt of Paperwork 


3.35* 


3.06 


2.01 


.046 


School Administration 


1.38 


1.46 






Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.40 


1.48 






Lack of Personal Time 


2.85* 


2.26 


4.22 


.0001 


Student Involvement 


1.92 


1.97 






Bum-Out 


1.69 


1.76 






Peer Acceptance 


1.23 


1.27 






Grading Students 


1.79 


1.90 







For 4 of 14 factors, first-year teachers perceived their problems to be 
greater than th^ir experienced support teachers. These problem areas re- 
lated to lack of materials and equipment, personal financial problems, 
amount of paperwork, and lack of personal time. 



Table 10: Extent of EST AaniBtanrft as Perfieived hv FYTs and RSTh 



FYT Perceived EST Perceived 





FVT Problem 
Mean 


FYTProhlem 
Mean 




D. . 


Manaeinfir the Classroom 


a 12 


3 37 






Studant Motivation 




2 99 






Lack of Adeauate Materials 










and Equipni^nt 


3.19 


2 97 






Personal Financial Problems 


1.76* 


129 


2 69 


009 


Manacfinef Teacher Time 


2 77 


2 93 






Parent Coooeration 


252 


2 38 






Amount of Paperwork 


253 


2 94* 




012 


School Administration 


3.08 


2 






Lack of Teaching Freedom 


2.70 


2.71 






Lack of Personal Time 


2.46 


2.44 






Student Involvement 


2.52 


2.87* 


1.99 


.049 


Bum-Out 


2.54 


2.50 






Peer Acceptance 


2.88* 


2.15 


3.05 


.003 


Grading Students 


2.89 


2.85 






Systems Information 


3.64 


4.18* 


4.26 


.0001 


Mustering Kosources 


3.40 


3.77* 


2.57 


.011 


Instructional Infonriation 


3.58 


4.05* 


3.25 


.001 


Emotional Support 


3.83 


4.04 




Advice on Student Management 


3.58 


3.84 






Advice on Scheduling and Planning 


3.30 


3.54 






Help With the Classroom Environment 


2.83 


3.15* 


2.15 


.033 


Demonstration Teaching 


3.42 


3.58 




Coaching 


3.41 


3.64 






Advice on Working with Parents 


3.01 


3.07 







In a second analysis, the ratings by first-year teachers were com- 
pared with those of their experienced support teachers in terms of tiie assis- 
tance provided by experienced support teachers. Statistically significant 
differences were recorded for 8 of the 24 factors. FYTs rated the assistance 
by their ESTs greater thai) did their ESTs in two areas: assistance with per- 
sonal financial problems and assistance with peer acceptance. ESTs rated 
their assistance on 6 factors higher than FYTs rated them: assistance with 
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paperwork, help in involving students in classroom activities, information 
about the school system, assistance in mustering resources, assistance 
with instruction and help with the classroom environment. 



One of the questions posed during the analysis was: Are there dififer- 
eaoe& in FYT perceived problems and EST assistanoe attributable to ethnic- 
ity? Three ethnic groups were represented in a large enough sample to use 
in analyzing data related to this question: White, Black, and Hispanic. 
Twenty-eight one-way analyses of variance were computed, and when dif- 
ferences among the three groups was statistically significant, the Tukey- 
HSD procedure was completed. 

None of the 14 ANOVAs were significant for EST assistance. There 
were no differences in FYTs perception of the assistance provided by EST at- 
tributable to ethnicity. 

Four of the 14 analyses of FYT problems were significant. These four 
analyses are included in Tables 11-14. 

Table 11: Perceived Problems nf Managing Class bv White. Black, a > r 
Hisnanir FYTb 



Saaras 


DJ'. 


SS 


\S 


P 


Between Groups 


2 


49.28 


24.64 


12.64 


Within Groups 


290 


565.35 


1.95 




Total 


292 


614.63 







Etfmicitv-Mean Rating 

— W£ ^ Hispanic 

Perceived Problems Managing Class 2.89* 1.99 2.16 



White FYTs state they have more problems manag rg the class than 
either Black FYTs or Hispanic FYTs. 



Table 12: Perceived Problems of Student Motivation b y White. Blar^k. and 
Hispanic FYTs 



Sxiroe 


D R 


SS 


WR 


F 


a 


Between Groups 


2 


17.31 


8.65 


6.03 


.0027 


Within Groups 


290 


416.16 


1.44 






Total 


2£2 


433.47 
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— Ethnieity-Mpan Rating 



Perceived Problems Motivating Students 2.38* l.fifi 


^Hisnanic 


White FYTs believe they have more problems motivating students 
than Black or Hispanic J'YTs. 


Table_ 13: Perceived Problems of Involviner Students bv White. Black, and 


Hisnanic PYTa 


Sauce D.F. SS p 




Between Groups 2 17.65 8.82 5.33 
Within Groups 290 480.58 1.66 
Total 292 498.23 


.0054 


Ethnicihr-Mesan Ratinir 


White ra«* 


Hisnanic 


Perceived Problems Involving Students 2.24* 1.93 


131 


White FYTs perceive they have more problems with involving stu- 
dents than Hispanics. 


Table 14: PerceivedJProblems of Gradiner Students hv White. Black, and 


Hiananic FYTs 


Ssuat DP. SS IVB P 


— B. 


Between Groups 2 13.44 6.72 5.00 
Within Groups 290 389.98 1.34 
Total 292 403.41 


.0074 


Ethnicitv-Mean Ttatintr 


White KflA 


Hisoanic 


Perceived Problems Grading Students 1.98* 1.46 


1.76 



Wliite FYTs believe they have more problems grading students than 
Black FYTs. 



r 
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Nine conclusions can be drawn from these findings. These have im- 
plications for policy makers concerned with factors that make a difference 
in how first-year teachers feel about their circumstances after two months 
of school. 

1. When PYTs and ESTs teach in the same grade level or subject, PYTs rate 
more highly EST effectiveness as a coach and EST assistance. 

2. FYT classroom proximity has no effect on their confidence, satisfaction, 
or rating of EST effectiveness as a coach or EST assistance. 

3. PYTs who rate their ESTs as more effective are more confident, satisfied, 
and expect to have a longer tenure as a teacher. 

4. PYTs are more confident when they are more satisfied; they are more 
satisfied as teachers when they are more confident, rate EST assistance 
more highly, teach in a school with a greater proportion of students on free 
and reduced lunch, and with a greater proportion of white students. 

6. FYTs are more likely to continue teaching when they are more satisfied 
and when they are in a school with fewer teachers. 

6. ESTs underestimated FYT prob^ j& in four areas: lack of materials and 
equipment, personal financial problems, amount of paperwork, and lack of 
personal time. 

7. ESTs overestimated the extensiveness of their assistance in six areas: as- 
sistance with paperwork, help in involving students in classroom activities, 
information about the school system, assistance in mustering resources, 
assistance with instruction and help with the classroom environment. 

8. No differences ij> FYT perception of EST assistance vvere attributable to 
FYT ethnicity. 

9. White FYTs perceived greater problems managing their classes, motivat- 
ing stuJents, involving students, and grading students. 
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study 90-06 



PERCEPTIONS OF CERTIPIED ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
AND ALTERNATIVELY CERTIFIED TEACHERS 



W. Robert Houston 
Faith MarsbaU 
Ted^yMcDavid 



The Houston Independent School District instituted the second year 
of a support program during 1989-1990 to enhance Uie quality and retention 
of first-year teadiers, with special attention to minority teachers and teach- 
ers in cxliical shortage areas. The Texas Education Agency supported the 
assessment of this program and some of its activities through a Chapter II 
grant. This is one of a nimiber of studies of this program. 

The present study analyzes the perceptions of first-year teachers who 
had completed a traditional teacher education program and those who were 
being prepared in an alternative certification program. The study sample 
was composed of 69 regularly certified elementary school teachers and 162 
alternatively certified elementary school teachers. In N'.>vember 1989, a 
siuvey was completed by the 231 teachers included in this study. 

Six questions directed this study. 

1. After two months of teaching, to what extent did certified elemen- 
tary teachers (CETs) perceive their experienced support teachers 
(ESTs) to have assisted them in solving their problems? 

2. After two months of teaching, to what extent did alternatively certi- 
fied elementary teachers (ACTs) perceive their experienced sup- 
port teachers (ESTs) to have assisted them in solving their prob- 
lems? 

3. Were there differences in the problems faced by certified elemen- 
tary teachers (CETs) and alternatively certified elementary teach- 
ers (ACTs) during the first ^wo months oi school? 

4. After two months of teaching, were there differenci btiween CETs 
and ACTs in assistance provided by experienced support teachers 
(ESTs)? 



5. Were there differences between CETs and ACTs in their confi- 
dence, satisfaction, and plans to continue teaching? 

6. Were there differences between CETs and ACTs in the extent of 
contact with professional development specialists? 

Tablec 1 and 2 provide ^ iformation on the demographic variables of 
the certiHcd elementary teachers and the alternatively certified elementary 
teachers, and information on their teaching assignments. 

'LjH ^ V Q emopraphic Characteristica 



Certified 
Elflmftntarv Teachers 
Frequency Pereent 



Alternative 
Certifi-td Teflchera 
Frequency Percent. 



Gender 



Mble 


4 


6 


39 


24 


Female 


64 


91 


123 


76 


Age 










21-25 


38 


59 


25 


16 


26^0 


12 


IB 


38 


23 


31-35 


7 


U 


38 




d&40 


2 


3 


30 


19 


41-46 


4 


6 


15 


9 


46^ 


1 


2 


5 


3 


61-56 


1 




3 


2 


5&«0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Missing 


0 


0 


8 


6 


Marital Status 










Single 


42 


61 


65 


34 


Married 


20 


29 


91 


66 


Divorced 


7 


10 


16 


10 


Bacial or Ethnic Identificbtion 










Black, not of Hispanic origin 


9 


13 


47 


29 


Hispanic 


13 


19 


35 


22 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1 


1 


0 


0 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 0 


0 


1 


1 


White, not of Hispanic origin 


46 


67 


77 


48 



When the demographic characteristics of certified elementary teach- 
ers (CETs) are compared with those of alternatively certified teachers 
(ACTs), CETs were more likely to be fema*»', younger, single, and white. 
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More than three-fourths of all teachers were female; for ACTs this 
was 76 percent and for CETs, it was 94 percent. This difference between the 
two groups was statistically significant (chi sq s 21.39; fi. a .0001). The 
mean age of CETs was 27.62 years and ACT-? 32.38, a difference that was 
statistically significant it = 4.08; r. = .0001). Sixty-one percent of CETs were 
single while 56 percent of ACTs were married; a greater proportion of 
ACTs than ECTs were black, while a greater proportion of ECTs were 
white. Table 2 provides information on their teaching assignments. 



Table 2: Teaching Aaaiynrnfint 



Level 



Certified 
Elementary Teachers 
Frequency Pflmftnf. 



Alternative 
Certified Tenchera 
Frpmimgy Percent 



Preschool - Grade 3 


44 


64 


117 


72 


Elementary Grades 4 • 6 


25 


36 


45 


28 


Percentage at assignment in grades or subjects 








in ami of certification 










None 


0 


0 


13 


8 


25% 


0 


0 


6 


4 


60% 


0 


0 


3 


2 


75% 


4 


6 


12 


3 


100^ 


64 


94 


123 


TS 


Portion of students from minority groups 








Less than 10% 


2 


3 


2 


1 


11-30% 


4 


6 


1 


1 


31-70% 


6 


9 


7 


4 


71-90% 


15 


22 


16 


10 


More than 90% 


42 


61 


136 


84 


Number of mainr^reamed students 










None 


33 


48 


87 


54 


One 


10 


15 


25 


16 


Two or three 


16 


23 


32 


20 


Four or five 


6 


9 


12 


8 


More than five 


4 


6 


4 


3 



About two-thirds of thes^ teachers taught in pre-school through the 
third grade. Certified elementary teachers were more likely teaching in the 
area in which they were certified than alternatively certified teachers (ji. = 
.001); and ALTs were more likely to be teaching students fi*om minority 
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groups (.u- ~ .002). Assignments of both groups were in schools with pre- 
dominantly minority students, howeve. . Over 90 percent of both groups 
taught fewe.' than three mainstreamed students. 



Eigtent of Pmblenm and AgB^gtonn» Viv Rgnei lenoed Sunnort TearfierR 

The first research question examined the importance of the problems 
of the 69 certified elementary teachers with the extensivene&s of assistance 
by their experienced support teachers (ESTs). After two months of teach- 
ing, to Ti^t extent did certified elementary teachers (CETs) perceive their 
experienced support teachers (ESTs) to have assisted them in solving their 
problems? Table 3 includes the mean ratings of problems and EST assis- 
tance; i tests were computed to determine if these differences were statisti- 
cally significant. 



Table 3: Strength of GET Problems and Extent of EST 
Assistance, as Perceived bv Hertified Elementary Teachers 





Strength of Extent of Perceived 




CET PrnhlftTn 


ESTABsistenee 




Mf*in 


Mtan 


Student Motivation 


1.71 


2.83 


Lack of Adequate Materials & 


Equipment 2.59 


3.43 


Personal Financial Problems 


2.23 


1.84 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.28 


3.00 


Parent Cooperation 


1.82 


2.82 


Amount of Paperwork 


3.09 


2.69 


School Administration 


1.29 


3.13 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.38 


2.95 


Lack of Personal Time 


2.68 


2.44 


Student Involvement 


L83 


3.00 


Bum-out 


1.71 


2.78 


Peer Acceptance 


1.23 


3.20 


Grading Students 


1.61 


3.16 



In only one area did certified elementary teachers perceive that EST 
assistance was not so great as their problem: personal financial problems. 
In all other areas, the assistance was more than adequate, and in this one, 
the help provided by ESTs is probable. 

The second research question compared problems with EST assis- 
tance for alternatively certified teachers: After two months of teaching, to 
what extent did alternatively certified elementaiy teachers (ACTs) perceive 
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iheir ezpeiienoed support teachers (ESTTs) to have assisted them in solving 
their problems? Data related to this question are included iii Table 4. 

Table 4! Strength of Alternatively Ce rtified Teacher Problems 
and Extent of EST Aflsiatance. as Perceived bv ACTa 



Alternatively certified teachers rated the assistance of their ESTs 
lower than the strength of their problems in three areas: personal financial 
probleruQ, amount of paperwork, and lack of personal time. While the lack 
of personal time was not directly tied to the amount of paperwork, written 
comments of first-year teachers indicated that paperwork caused them 
inordinate time. ESTs typically viewed all three of these areas as not being 
of central concern to them in their role, and dealing with personal financisd 
problems as not appropriate at all. 



The third research question was concerned with the importance of 
the problems of CETs and ACTs: Were there differences in the problems 
£Eioed by certified elementary teachers (CETs) and alternatively certified 
elementary teachers (ACTs) during the first two months of school? Table 5 
includes data on this question. 

The mean ratings of problems by alternatively certified elementary 
teachers was greater* in all 14 areas than those of certified elementary 
teachers; however, six areas were significantly higher. ACTs perceived 
greater problems than CETs in student motivation, managing teacher 



Strength of Ebctent of Perceived 
ACT Problem EST Aflsistance 
Mean M^D 



Managing the Classroom 2.61 

Student Motivation 2.31 
Lack of Adequate Materials & Equipment 2.73 

Personal Financial Problems 2.42 

Managing Teacher Time 2.78 

Parent Cooperation 2.08 

Amount of Paperwork 3.65 

School Administration 1.63 

Lack of Teaching Freedom 1.56 

Lack of Personal Time 3.27 

Student Involvement 1.91 

Burn-out 1.74 

Peer Acceptance 1.43 

Grading Students 2.00 



2.92 
2.68 
2.84 
1.58 
2.60 
2.32 
2.34 
2.61 
2.24 
2.16 
2.22 
2.24 
2.60 
2.75 
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time, the amount of paperwork, school administration, lack of personal 
time, and grading students. 

Table 5: Strengrth of Problems of Certified Eleme ntary Teanhera 
Compared with Those of Altfirnativelv Certified Teachers 



Strength of Strength of 
CET Problem ACTPmhlem 





Mfifin 


Mraii 


t 




Managing the Classroom 


2.29 


2.61 






Student Motivation 


1.71 


2.31 


3.84 


.0001 


Lack of Adequate Materials & Equipment 


2.59 


2.73 






Personal Financial Problems 


2.23 


2.42 






Managing Teacher Time 


2.28 


2.78 


2.77 


.0006 


Parent Cooperation 


1.82 


2.08 






Amount of Paperwork 


3.09 


3.65 


2.05 


.043 


School Administration 


1.29 


1.63 


2.35 


.020 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.38 


1.66 






Lack of Personal Time 


2.68 


3.27 


2.67 


.009 


Student Involvement 


1.83 


1.91 






Bum*out 


1.71 


1.74 






Peer Acceptance 


1.23 


1.43 






Grading Students 


1.61 


2.00 


2.43 


.016 



Assistance hv EgTa tn CETa and AfTTs 

Experienced support teachers worked with first-year teachers on 
problem situations and in general areas. The fourth research question 
considered the extensiveness of assistance provided by experienced support 
teachers to CETs and ACTs: After two months of teaching, were there dif- 
ferences between CETs and ACTs in assistance provided by experienced 
support teachers (ESTs)? Table 6 includes data related to assistatice by ex- 
perienced support teachers on problems, while Table 7 compares the rat- 
ings of assistance in general areas. 

Certified elementary teachers rated the extensiveness of the assis- 
tance they received from their ESTs higher on all 14 problem areas than 
alternatively certified teachers. For five of the 14 areas, the diflference was 
statistically significant. These areas were securing materials and equip- 
ment, parent cooperation, lack of teaching fireedom, student involvement, 
and peer acceptance. 
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Table 6: Extent of EST Assistance With Probl ems as Perceived hv 
Certified Elementary Teachers and Alternative Certified Tearhers 



Extent of 

GET Assist 

Mean 


Extent of 
ACT Assist 

Mean 


t 


S 


Managing the Llassrooxa 


0.13 


2.92 






otuaent Aiouvation 


2.o3 


2.68 






LfacK 01 AQequabe Materials w J2#quipxneni 




2.84 


2.41 


.018 


Personal Financial Problems 


1.84 


1.68 






Managing Teacher Time 


3.00 


2.60 






Parent Cooperation 


2.82 


2.32 


2.01 


.047 


Amount of Paperwork 


2.69 


2.34 






School Administration 


3.13 


2.61 






Lack of Teaching Fieedom 


2.95 


2.24 


2.64 


.010 


Lack of Personal Time 


2.44 


2.16 






Student Involvement 


3.00 


2.22 


3.18 


.002 


Bum*out 


2.78 


2.24 






Peer Acceptance 


3.20 


2.50 


2.32 


.024 


Grading Students 


3.16 


2.75 







ESTs assisted these first-year teachers in a number of ways other 
than with problems. Odell (1989) had identified the substance of EST assis- 
tance to beginning teachers, and her categories were used as the basis for a 
series of ten rating scales. Means for CETs and ACTs on these scales are 
included in Table 7. 



Table 7: Assistance bv Experienced-Su pport Teachers of 
Certified Elementary Teachers and Alternative C ertified Teachers 





Extent of 
CETAqrfst 
Mean 


Extent of 
Mean 


t 


D 


Systems Information 


3.93 


3.41 


2.78 


.006 


Mustering Resources 


3.66 


3.14 


2.20 


.030 


Instructional Information 


3.67 


3.52 






Emotional Support 


4.04 


3.53 


2.45 


.016 


Advice on Student Management 


3.84 


3.28 


2.61 


.010 


Advice on Scheduling & Planning 


3.48 


3.28 






Help with the Classroom Environment 


2.82 


2.70 






Demonstration Teaching 


2.42 


3.84 


6.09 


.0001 


Coaching 


2.66 


3.71 


4.57 


.0001 


Advice on Working with Parents 


3.24 


2.86 







From Odell, S. J. Developing support programs for beginning teachers. In L. Huling- 
Austin et al. Agaisting the Betrinning TpnphRv (p. 31). Reston, VA Association of Teacher 
Educators. 
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Certified elementary teachers rated their assistance in eight of ten 
areas higher than alternatively certified teachers* and four of these differ- 
ences were statistically significant. Certified teachers received more assis- 
tance in information about the system, mustering resources, emotional 
support, and advice on scheduUng and planning. Alternatively certified 
teachers, however, received significantly greater assistance in demonstra- 
tion teaching and coaching. 



Confidftftnft. fiafisfanHAfi. aiiH Pinna to. r^ntiniiP TftnnWncf 

The fifth research question was: Were there differences between 
CETs and ACTs in their confidence* satisfoctioni and plans to continue 
teaching? Data related to this question are included in Table 8. 



Table 8: Confidence. Satiafaction. and Future Plans of 

Certigad Elementflrv Teachers and Alternative Certified Teac^iera 





.Mean 


Menu 


t 


P 


Confidence ae a Teacher 


3.76 


3.80 






Satisfaction as Teacher 


4.06 


3.73 


2.69 


.008 


Continue Teaching? 


3.67 


3.67 




Teaching Plans in Five Years 


1.41 


1.86 


3.39 


.001 



Certified elementary teachers were more satisfied as teachers than 
alternatively certified teachers, a difference statistically significant. They 
also were more Ukely to be employed outside the field of education. 



The sixth research question was: Were there differences between 
CETs and ACTs in the extent of contact with professional devdopment spe- 
cialists? Table 9 includes information related to the individual contacts of 
ESTs and ACTs and their contacts in group settings with professional de~ 
velopment specialists. 

Professional development speciaUsts spent more time with alterna- 
tively certified elementary teachers than with regularly certified teachers, 
both individually and in groups. These differences were statistically signif- 
icant. 
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Table 9: Extent of Contact hv Prnfeaainnal Development, Specialists With 
Certified Elementary Teflnhera ^yyri Alf^rnflt'^g Cft^^-^fie^ Tftflrhftra 





Certified 
Elemoitaiy 


Alternative 
Mean 




fi . 


Individual Contact 


2.32 


2.66 


2.48 


.014 


Contact in Group Settings 


1.87 


2.53 


4.45 


.0001 



Several conclusions can be drawn from these findings. 

1. When the demographic characteristics of certified elementary teachers 
(CETs) are compared with those of alternatively certified teachers (ACTs), 
CETb were more likely to be fema]e»yoiiii0er» sin^ aad white. 

2. Problems of altematii^ely certified teachers were greater than those of 
regularly certified teachers in six areas: student motivation, managing 
teacher time, the amount of paperwork, school administration, lack of per- 
sonal time, and grading students. 

3. Regularly certified teachers received greater assistance firom their 
experienced support teachers than alternatively certified teachers in five 
areas: securing materials and equipment, peir<int cooperation, lack of 
teaching freedom, student involvement, and peer acceptance. 

4. Alternatively certified teachers rated higher than regularly certified 

teachers the extent of demongfa'ntion tenfthing smA < winlilwg ^lyyji^fliny ^li^y 

received. 

5. Professional development specialists worked more time with alter- 
natively certified teachers than certified elementary teachers, both individ- 
ually and in group settings. 
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Study Report 90-08 



Designing Effective Indiictioa Programs 



Teddy MdJavld 
Faith litolmll 



Recognition of the immet needs of beginning teachers has appeared 
in the professional literature for decades (Brooks, 1987; Ingebritson, 1950; 
Jersild, 1966; Ligania, 1970; Lortie, 1875; Ryan et al., 1980, to cite just a few). 
Prior to 1980, comprehensi ve programs to meet these needs were located 
primarily in other countries such as Great Britain and Australia (Fisher et 
al, 1978; Julius, 1960). 

Accounts of isolated eiforis to assist novice teachers during the past 
50 years were surveyed by Johnston (1981) who foimd only a few that were 
evaluated. A 1.982 survey (Marshall) of induction support offered by 72 dis- 
tricts across the XJv^il^jd States indicated informal practices rather tiian sys- 
tematic progr9Xr;j based on identified needs. In 1981 Florida was the sole 
state with a mandated induction program; by 1989, at least 31 states had ei- 
ther implemented or were piloting or planning some type of comprehensive 
support system for first-year teachers (Huling-Auatin et cd., 1989). 

More recently the issue of separating assistance from assessment 
has been acknowledged in the literature. HuHng-Austin et al. (1989) identi- 
fies the difficulty first-year teachers experience in sharing problems with, 
and seeking help from, those who will also determine whether or not that 
teacher will be retained. Schlechty and Vance (1983) conclude that the 
dropout rate of new teachers during the first two years has reached a high 
of 30 percent. 



Ortmnization of the Pro^tt-am 

ITie Houston Independent School District instituted a support pro- 
gram for the 1989-1990 school year to enhance the quality and retention of 
first-year teachers, with special attention to minority teachers and teachers 
in critical shortage areas. The Houston I.S.D. program focuses on assis- 
tance for novice teachers; those in support positions do not have an evalua- 
tive function. 
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Each first-year teacher was paired with a mentor who usually taught 
the same subject or grade level and was assigned to the same school, was 
an experienced teacher, agreed to work with a beginning teacher, and was 
paid a modest stipend. The mentor was expected to visit the first-year 
teacher's classroom, assist in locating resources, provide emotional sup- 
port, and help plan for instruction and classroom management. First-year 
teachers and mentors reported to the principal who continued to be respon- 
sible for the school and its personnel. 

A professional development specialist was assigned to coordinate the 
progi'ams of first-year teachers in each of the 14 districts in HISD. The pro- 
fessional development spcciahsts provide support by making materials 
available directly to first-year teachers; assisting and counseling mentors 
and first-year teachers; demonstrating classroom lessons; and organizing, 
presenting, and facilitating staff development for mentors and first-year 
teachers. 

First-year teachers met about twice monthly in job-alike informal 
sessions with a mentor or professional development specialist. They also 
participated in a preschool workshop and formal training sessions during 
the year. 

The training program for first-year teachers was designee* ^o meet 
specific needs as identified by TTAS appraisals, mentor observations, and 
preservice records. Topics included district and building policies, prac- 
tices, and regulations; unique characteristics and needs of the school and 
community; activities related to the opening and closing of school; policies 
and practices related to student assessment and reporting; general instruc- 
tional strategies; content knowledge and curriculum assistance; class- 
room management and organization; communication and conferencing 
skills; self-evaluation techniques; and use of instructional media. 

Mentors completed a training program prior to being assigned a 
first-year teacher. Topics in the program included: communication and 
conferencing skills, observation techniques, models of instruction, effective 
school correlates, and specialized training in the Texas Teacher Appraisal 
System. A workshop in November for mentors focused on the correlates of 
effective schools: instructional leadership, instructional focus, teacher be- 
havior/ high expectations, school climate, and measurement. 



First^'Vear Teachers 

Of the 309 first-year teachers who completed the study instrument 
and are included in this study, over three-fourths were female and nearly 
half single. The median age of first-year teachers was 30, with 30 percent 
younger than 25 and 27 percent over 35. Fifty-seven percent were White, 23 
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porcont Black, and 18 oorcent Hispanic. Thirty-six percent were certified in 
the Hold in which they wore teaching and 58 percent were in an alternative 
certification program. 

Eighty-three percent of the first-year teachers taught in elementary 
schools, with 58 percent teaching in the primary grades (preschool - grade 
3). Eighteen percent taught in secondary schools. Most of the secondary 
teachers taught academic subjects. One-fourth (24%) were bilingual teach- 
ers, 10 percent English as a second language teachers, and only 3 percent 
special education teachers. Eighty-one percent were teaching in their area 
of certification. 

The teaching assignments of first-year teachers were primarily in 
minority schools. Seventy-three percent taught classes witii over 90 percent 
minority students, 15 percent taught classes with 71 - 90 percent minority 
students, and only 3 percent were assigned to classes with less than 30 per- 
cent minority pupils. Eleven percent had more than 5 mainstreamed stu- 
dents and another 31 percent from two to five mainstreamed students; how- 
ever, 45 percent had none in their classes. 



Mentor Teachers 

The 230 mentors who completed the study instrument were primarily 
women (88%), and their mean age was 41.46. Sixty-three percent of the 
mentor teachers were married, the remainder either single or divorced. 
Forty-three percent were White, 37 percent Black, and 19 percent Hispanic. 

About three-fourths of mentor teachers (74%) taught in elementary 
schools, with 62 percent teaching in the primary grades. Almost all of the 
secondary teachers were teaching academic subjects. Seventeen percent 
taught bilingual education and 10 percent English as a second language 
classes. 

The results reported herein were derived from an instnmient com- 
plet-ed by mentors and first-year teachers in October 1989 after the first-year 
teachers had taught for two months. Objective questions were bupple- 
mented by open-ended questions to elicit qualitative information. The re- 
sults summarized here are reported in greater detail in seven technical 
reports. 



Perceptions and Refift mmendations of First-vear teachers 

When first-year teacher perceptions are synthesized, several conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 



1. First-year teachers are genei*ally confident, satisfied, and plan to remain 
in teaching. Three-fourths of first-year teachers are as confident as most 
first-year teachers, and 60 percent are quite confident. One-fourth are hav- 
ing problems but generally coping as a teacher. More than two-thirds are 
satisfied or very satisfied as teachers, and 11 percent are dissatisfied. 

Three-fourths plan to remain in education throughout their career, 
and another 20 percent plan to teach for less than five years. Only 4 per- 
cent indicated they probably would not teach next year in HISD, and an- 
other 2 percent not teach anywhere. Eight percent do not plan to be teach- 
ing in five years. 

2. Mentor teachers are generally effective in assisting first-year teachers. 
Over three-fourths (77%) of mentor teachers were rated as supportive to 
outstanding by their first-year teachers, and another 18 percent a luke- 
warm "somewhat helpful;" 6 percent of mentor teachers, however, did not 
assist first-year teachers at all. One-fourth, of mentov teachers (24%) were 
judged ineffective as coaches, with one-fourth (23%) rated adequate coaches 
and half (53%) effective or very effective. 

3. Professioiial Development specialists spend ooaisiderable time individu- 
ally and in groups with first-year teachers (about 4 hours in individual con- 
test and 5 hours in group settings with each first-year teacher). Hov/ever, 
15 percent of first-year teachers had no individual contact with professional 
development specialists and 28 percent had none in group settings. 

4. Mentor teacher and first-year teacher assignment to the same grade level 
or sul^ect areas fiaciliteted assistance. 

5. Mentor teachers provided the greatest support in the following areas: 
sharing materials; planning and delivering instruction; organizing and 
managing the classroom; preparing for student and teacher assessment; 
providing emotional support; providing information on school policies and 
expectetions; and evaluating students and reporting te parents. 

6L Emotional support of mentor teachers was vital to first-year teachers. 

7. Persons other than mentor teachers assisted first-year teaehers» and 
first-year teachers need, value, and use their support The school principal 
was particularly key to this. 

8. Teaching assignment was not a fkctor in the severity of problems, ezten- 
siveness of assistance, or feelings of satisfaction or confidence among £iJrs^ 
year teachers. 



Recommendations for PnUcv Makers 



Several recommendations from first-year teachers are relevant to 
policy makers implementing the suppoit program. 

1. Carefully screen mentor teachers before assigning to £irst>year teachers. 

2. Develop ways to decrease paperwork which first-year teachers are ex- 
pected to complete, reexamine the distribution of materials and equipment, 
and provide opportunities for first-year teachers to receive oouuf/ellng on 
personal finances. First-year teachers experienced three m^or problems 
during the first two months of school: (a) the overwhelming amount of 
paperwork, for which they were not prepared; (b) lack of personal time; and 
(c) lack of adequate materials and equipment. Mentor teacher assistance 
with the first two problems was less extensive than first-year teachers 
needed, probably because the solutions to problems were not in their 
domain. Mentor teachers also were not able, nor were they typically called 
upon to provide, counseling with personal financial problems. 

S. Provide adequate supplies, materials, and equipment to teachers, partic- 
ularly first-year teachers. Establish a process in each school so teachers 
can learn how to secure needed resources. Prov/.de teachers' editions of 
textbooks and curriculum guides before school begins. A significant num- 
ber of first-year teachers complained about the expense of purchasing sup- 
plies from their own pockets. 

4. Assign mentor teachers who teach in the same grade level, subject, or 
special assignment as the first-year teachers* Schedule conference periods, 
lunch periods, etc. so as to provide more time for mentors and first-year 
teachers to work together and to observe eadh other teach. 

5. Provide training for mentor teachers prior to their assig:ument>. 



Rprv^mfHAfidfltions for Mentors 

First-year teachers made a number of recommendations that would 
improve the support services of mentors. 

Mentor teachers should: 

1. Have regular scheduled meetings at least weekly with their first-year 
teachers. 

2. Be proactive in the relationship, offering assistance rather than waiting 
to be asked. 

3. Liste a and be supportive. 

4. Share specific ideas and iiisti^ctlonal materials with firs^year teachers. 
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5. Assist first-year teachers in writing lesson plans, particularly long- 
range plans. 

6. Observe iirst-year teachers oft^n aj:^d regularly, and provide constructive 
feedback. 

7. Assist first-year teachers in designing and implementing good class- 
room management processes and efifective discipline. 

8. Help first-year tershers to become familiar with school rules, policies, 
and procedures. Fii'st-year teachers are particularly sensitive to the expec- 
tations of administrators, and need greater details relative to expectations. 



Conclusions of Mentors 

When the data drawn from the perceptions of mentors are synthe- 
sized, several conclusions can be drawn. 

1. Hie mcdor single problem of iirst-year teachers, according to mentors, is 
the amount of paperworic they are expected to master immediately. Other 
problems include classroom management and personal problems such as 
managing teacher time, lack of personal time, and personial fltiflnrfal prob- 
lems. Not considered important problems for first-year teachers were peer 
acceptance, relations with school administiMtors, and lack of teaching 
freedom. 

2. Mentors provided greater assistance to first-year teachers in the tasks of 
teaching thian in reacting to problems encountered in teaching. Mentors 
provided greater assistance in categories of support identified as appropri- 
ate for beginning teachers (Odell,1989, p. 31) than with problems. When 
similar areas were rated on both lists, those listed as assistance in solving 
problems were consistently rated lower than those identified as categories 
of support; for example, problems of managing the classroom had a mean 
rating of 3.33, while advice on student management had a mean of 3.81; 
problem of inadequate materials and equipment (M = 2.83), while muster- 
ing resources was M » 3.68. 

3. hi problem situations, mentors provided the greatest support to first-year 
teachers in classroom management. Other problems with which they as- 
sisted included student motivation, managing teacher time, securing 
equipment and materials, and dealing with paperwork. They were not of 
assistance with first-year teachers' personal financial problems. 

4. Mentors provided the greatest assistance to first-year teachers in four 
areas: providing information about the system in which they worked, pro- 
viding emotional support, planning for and delivering instruction^ and 
managing the classroom. Not only were these the most highly rated areas 
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on objective items in the instrument, each was discussed by at least 40 per- 
cent of mentors in open-ended questions. Mentors wore of least assistance 
in helping with the classroom environment and advice on working with 
parents. Coaching and observations were seldom provided by mentors. 

5. Mentoirs believe they are an important support for first^year teachersi 
particularly during the firrit days of school when eveiything is new. 

6. When asked to recommend ways to improve the first-year teacher sup- 
port system, mentors suggested ideas primarily for school and district ad- 
ministrators to implement Only four percent believed they could have pro- 
vided greater emotional support; only two percent believed they could have 
done more in sharing materials and ideas; only three percent believed they 
could have provided more information on poUcies and practices, and only 
one-fourth indicated that more observations would have provided greater 
support. 



T?Ary>mmftwdfltio^ for PnKcv Makers 

Mentors made a number of recommendations that are relevant to 
policy makers. 

1. Provide times in the schedule when both mentors and first-year teachers 
are £ree to work together (e.^, same planning period). 

2. Require fewer non-instructional responsibilities of both mentors and 
first-year teachers. First-year teachers are pressured by the demands of a 
new teaching assignment; learning new procedures, policies, and rou- 
tines; teaching a new curriculum (reading and interpreting new textbooks, 
teachers guides, and curriculum materiads); settling into a new personal 
way of life, often after a move; and many other new and often stressful ex- 
periences. Structuring the demands of teaching to minimize first-year 
teachers' responsibilities would decrease the pressures on them. Likewise, 
decreasing the non-instructional responsibilities of mentors, particularly 
during the first days of school, would provide greater time for them to assist 
first-year teachers. 

% Schedule periods during the year for first-year teachers to observe men- 
tors and for mentors to observe first-year teadiers, followed by time for fiBed- 
back. Observations were seldom made because it was usually inconvenient 
to do so. Observations need not be scheduled as part of a regular daily rou- 
tine, but if arrangements could be made so tnat several times each 
semester, mentors could observe their first-year teachers and first-year 
teachers could observe their mentors, more effective support could result. 
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Corifidence> Satisfaction, mid Future Plans 
of First^vear Teachers 



Data wore analyzed to elicit answers to questions posed by policy 
makers charged with organizing and implementing support systems for 
Hrst-year teachers. They are concnmed with factors that make a difference 
in the confidence, satisfaction, and future plans of first-year teachers. 

1. When first-year teachers and mentors teach in the same grade level or 
subject, first-year teachers rate more highly mentor assistance and effec- 
tiveness as a coach. 

2. The classroom proximity of first-year teachers and tlieir mentors has no 
effect on their confidence, satisfaction, or rating of mentor assistance or ef- 
fectiveness as a coach. 

3. First-year teachers who rate their mentors as more effective are more 
confident, satisfied; and expect to teach longer. 

4. First-year teachers are i lOre confident when they are more satisfied; they 
are more satisfied as teachers when they rate their mentors' assistance 
more higlUy, and teach in a school with a smaller proportion of students on 
free and reduced lunch and with a greater proportion of white students. 

5. First-year teachers are more likely to continue teaching when they are 
more satisfied and when they are in a school with fewer teachers. 

6. Mentors imderestimated first-year teacher problems in four areas: lack 
of materials and equipment, personal financial problems, amount of pa- 
perwork, and lack of personal time. 

7. Mentors overestimated the extensiveness of their assistance in six areas: 
assistance with paperwork, help in involving students in classroom activi- 
ties, infoimation about the school system, assistance in mustering re- 
sources, assistance with instruction and help with the classroom environ- 
ment. 

8. No differences in first-year teacher perception of mentor assistance were 
attributable to first-year teacher ethnicity. 

9. White first-year teachers perceived greater problems managing their 
classes, motivating students, involving students, and grading students 
than minority first-year teachers. 
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Study 90-09 



PERCEFnONS OF FIRST YEAR TEACHERS 

OF THE ASSISl ANCE PROVIDED 
BY EXPERIENCED SuPPORT TEACHERS 
AFTER 8 MONTHS OF SCHOOL 



W, Robert Houston 
Faith Marshall 
Ted^McDavid 



The Houston Independent School District instituted the second year 
of a support program during 1989-1990 to enhance the quality and retention 
of first-year teachers, with special attention to minority teachers and teach- 
ers in critical shortage areas. The Texas Education Agency supported the 
assessment of this program and some of its activities through a Chapter 11 
grant. The present study analyzes the perceptions of first-year teachers at 
the end of the first year. The specific questions that directed this study in- 
clude: 



1. What were the mayor problems as perceived by first-year teachere 
(FYTs) during their first year of teacliing? 

2. To what extent did FYT perceive their experienced support teach- 
ers (ESTs) to be helpful in solving these problems? 

3. To what extent and in what areas did FYTs perceive their ESTs to 
have assisted them? 

4. In what ways did FYTs suggest that ESTs could have been of more 
assistance? 

5. In what ways did FYTs suggest the support system could be im- 
proved? 

6. To what extent did FYTs feel confident and satisfied at the end of 
their first year of school? 

7. What vocational plans did FYTs have at the end of their first year 
of schooling? 

S.What differences, if any, are there in perceived problems and assis- 
tance of teachers who plan to continue teaching and those who 
would enter another career? 
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of First.Yaar Teachei^s 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize the demographic charactcnstics of first- 
year teachers. Their gender, age, marital status, othnicity, parents* cduca- 
tion, and cerlijtjV* itlon status are included in the ^rst table while the nature 
of their touchi ng e;ssignment is included in Table 2. 



Table I; Dfiiiic\gxi£2ii£ Charact^ngtics 



FVenuencv 










Male 


42 


18 


Female 




82 


Age 








OA 


OR 
01) 




K^ 
01 


91 


31-35 


35 


JO 


36-10 


27 


11 






10 




0 


46 


Kl etc 


0 


0 


IN Ob InulCabea 


Q 

U 




Riantal Status 






Single 


120 


60 




iUU 


41 


UIVOTCBCL 




Q 








DiacK) nOb 01 tiispdiiic vrigpn 


HI 


A/ 


TTi Ann Hill* 




IS 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


2 


1 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 


1 


0 


Wiiite, not of Hispanic origin 


153 


64 


Fatliet's Exiucatioii 






Did not finish high school 


38 


16 


Graduated from high school 


61 


26 


Attended coPege but did not graduate 


48 


20 


Graduated from college 


« 


23 


Attained a degrv>e beyond the bachelors 


36 


15 


Mothei'^s Education 






Did not fmish high school 




16 


Graduated from high w^chool 


70 


30 


Attended college but diet not graduate 


47 


20 


Graduated from college 




22 


Attained a decrei^ bevond th^ bachelors 


_28 
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Over 80 percent of PYTs were female, and half were single. The me- 
dian age of first-year teachers was 30, with 35 percent younger than 25 
years, 36 percent between 25-35, and 25 percent over 35. Sixty-four percent 
(64%) were White, 20 percent Black, and 15 percent Hispanic. Over one- 
third (38%) of their fathers and 34 percent of the mothers had at least a col- 
lege degi'ee. On the other hand, 16 percent of their parents had not finiBhed 
high school. 



Table 2: Teaching Assig n ment 



, FrpniiPnt?v Percent 

Certification Status 

Certified in field in which teaching 129 5i 

In alternative certification program 91 38 

Certified but teaching in different field 6 3 

Not certified 12 6 

Level 

Preschool-Grade 3 ISO 56 

Elementary Grades 4-S 4B 21 

Middle Sehooi/'Jr. High 25 11 

Senior High School 29 -2 



Over half (54%) were certified in the field in which they were teach- 
ing and 38 percent were in an alternative certification program. While this 
study analyzes all FYTs, alternative certification program teachers who 
had little professional education training are compared with FYTs Who 
were fully certified in Studies 90-05 and 90-12. 

Seventy-seven percent (77%) of FYTs taught in elementary schools, 
with 56 percent teaching in the primary grades (preschool - grade 3). 
Twenty-three percent (23%) taught in secondary schools. 



Prohlfims of First-vear Tegnhera 

The i[irst question explored in this study was: What were the major 
problems as perceived by first-year teachers during their first year of 
school? A series o^ problems were included in the survey and first-year 
teachers asked to rate them as a m^or problem (5), a problem (3), or not a 
problem (1). The mean ratings, standard deviations, and ranks of each of 
the identified problems are included in Table 3. 
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Table 3; Problems of First-Year TGachers 



Managing the Classroom 
Student Motivation 

Lack of Adequate Materials and Equipment 

Personal Financial Problems 

Managing Teacher Time 

Parent Cooperation 

Amount of Paperwork 

School Administration 

Lack of Teaching Freedom 

Lack of Personal Time 

Student Involvement 

Bum-out 

Peer Acceptance 

Grading Students 



2.53 
2.08 
2.76 
2.21 
2.25 
2.42 
2.97 
1.46 
1.54 
2.82 
2.09 
1.85 
1.28 
1.65 



1.46 
1.29 
1.52 
1.41 
1.25 
1.41 
1.46 
1.02 
1.12 
1.50 
1.36 
1.27 
.89 
1.06 



4 

9 
3 
7 
6 
6 
1 
13 
12 
2 
8 
ID 
14 
U 



The? major problem identified by PYTs was the amount of paperwork 
they were expected to complete (M = 2.97). Lack of personal time was 
ranked second (M = 2.82) and lack of adequate materials and equipment 
third (M s 2.76). Managing the classroom was fourth (M = 2.53) and parent 
cooperation fifth (M = 2.42). When these are considered as a whole, they re- 
flect the FYTs' need to organize and manage time, resources, self, and stu- 
dents. Peer acceptance (M s .89), school administration (M = 1.46), and lack 
of teaching fireedom (M a 1.54) were not considered problems by FYTs. 

While the order of problems changed very Uttle between October and 
April, FYTs rated problems as less severe in April. 



The second research question in the study was: To what extent did 
first-year teachers perceive their experienced support teachers to be helpful 
in solving these problems? They were asked to respond using the scale, 
greatly assisted me (5); some assistance (3); or no assistance (1). Table 4 in- 
cludes mean ratings for first-year teachers. 

Assistance by ESTs in solving problems was not highly rated by 
FYTs; the mean ratings for only one of these problem areas (classroom 
management -- M = 3.09) was above 3.00, the rating for "Of Some 
Assistance." 

While ESTs provided the greatest support in classroom management 
(M = 3.09), thi3 was closely followed by materials and equipment (M = 2.93), 
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Table 4: Support bv EST in Solving Problems 
Of First-Year Teachers 





Mean 


S.D. 


Rank 


Managing the Classroom 


3.09 


1.49 


1 


Student Motivation 


2.75 


1.38 


6 


Lack of Adequate Materials and Equipment 


2.98 


1.52 


2 


Personal Financial Problems 


1.48 


1.16 


14 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.67 


1.47 


8 


Parent Cooperation 


2.46 


1.42 


12 


Amount of Paperwork 


2.53 


1.46 


9 


School Administration 


2.96 


1.61 


3 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


2.68 


1.54 


6.5 


Lack of Personal Time 


2.13 


1.47 


13 


Student Involvement 


2.62 


1.41 


10 


Bum>out 


2.47 


1.58 


11 


Peer Acceptance 


2.68 


1.62 


6.5 


Grading Students 


2.78 


1.50 


4 



grading students (M = 2.98), and working with school administration (M s 
2.96). As one would expect, the least assistance provided FYTs was related 
to their personal financial problems (M = 1.48). Means for EST assistance 
were higher at the end of the year than after two months of school except for 
assistance with personal financial problems. The rank order among items, 
however, changed very little. 

When the results of Table 3 are compared with those of Table 4, it is 
evident that ESTs are not emphasizing two areas of most concern to FYTs. 
The two most difficult problems, amount of paperwork and lack of personal 
time, were ranked 9th and 13th respectively in terms of EST support. To de- 
termine the strength of these differences, t tests were computed to compare 
the strength of problems as perceived by FYTs and the extent of EST assis- 
tance, as perceived by FYTs. These data are included in Table 5. 

When FYTs rated the strength of their problems and the extent of 
EST assistance in solving those problems, significant differences resiilted 
in 11 of the 14 problem areas. For 8 of these 11 areas, the extent of EST as- 
sistance exceeded the perceived strength of the problems. ESTs did not pro- 
vide assistance that matched the strength of the problem in three areas. 
Personal financial problems was the first, and one in which one would not 
expect ESTs to provide direct assistance (although many did provide emo- 
tional support when finances were being discussed). The other two areas, 
amount of paperwork and lack of personal time, are areas that experienced 
teachers could be of considerable assistance to neophytes. 
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Table fir Strength of FYT Problems and Extent, 
of EST Assistance as Perceived bv FYTa 





Strength of 
FYT Problem 

Mean 


Extent of Perceived 


.. B 


Managing the Classroom 


2.71 


3.08* 


2.58 


.011 


Student Motivation 


2.19 


2.76* 


3.92 


.000 


Lack of Adequate Materials 










and Equipment 


2.91 


2.98 






Personal Financial Problems 


2.35* 


1.49 


6.47 


.000 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.42 


2.69 






Parent Co-operation 


2.61 


2.47 






Amount of Paperwork 


3.15* 


2.54 


4.32 


.000 


School Administration 


1.57 


2.95* 


8.57 


.000 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.68 


2.68* 


6.11 


.000 


Lack of Personal Time 


3.01* 


2.13 


6.68 


.000 


Student Involvement 


2.21 


2.53* 


2.14 


.034 


Bum-Out 


2.05 


2.49* 


2.90 


.004 


Peer Acceptance 


1.28 


2.69* 


9.10 


.000 


Grading Students 


1.79 


2.80* 


7.21 


.000 



Ways in Which Ehrpcriftnoed Sunnort Teachers 
Worked With Pii^<>Yeai»Teache»i 

The third research question was: To what extent and in what areas 
did FYTs perceive their ESTs to have assisted them? This research ques- 
tion was addressed in three ways. First, FYTs were asked to rat.e the effec- 
tiveness of the assistance provided by ESTs and ^e effectiveness of their 
coaching. Second, ten areas were listed and FYTs asked to rate the extent 
of EST assistance in each area. Third, FYTs were asked in an open-ended 
question to identify the ways ESTs had helped them during their first year 
of school. Findings from each of these three data sources are discussed in 
this section. 



EOT Assistance and RfyertivPtiftsg 

Two questions asked FYTs to rate the effectiveness of EST assistance 
in general and their effectiveness as a coach. These data are included in 
Table 6. 
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Table 6: Assistance provided bv ESTs aa Perceived bv FYTs 



Freqiientv P<>irrfint 



Assistance Provided by EST 

No contribution; may have impeded my growth 10 4 

Somewhat helpfUl 37 16 

Supportive; gave me ideas and information 90 38 

Made my beginning days of school much easier 52 22 

Outstanding, could not have survived without EST GO 21 

Means 3.40; S.D. s 1.11 

E£fectiveness as a Coadi 

Very Ineffective 24 10 

Ineffective 24 10 

Adequate 69 25 

Effective 59 25 

Veiy Effective 73 31 



Mean s 3.66; S.D. =1.29 



Forty-three percent of FYTs felt their ESTs had been very positive in- 
fluences on their careers as teachers. However, 20 percent of them believed 
their EST had not been of much assistance. More than half (66%) indicated 
that their ESTs were effective or very effective as coaches for beginning 
teachers while 20 percent considered them ineffective. FYTs were slightly 
more positive at the end of the year than after two months of school. 



FYT Ratings of Support hv EOT in Wflnti<Si»d Ar«iQ 

Support teachers helped first-year teachers in specific areas other 
than with problems. Table 7 summarizes data on the extent to which ESTs 
were perceived by FYTs as being helpful in areas identified in previous re- 
search as being important to FYTs (Odell, 1989, p. 31). FYTs used the fol- 
lowing scale in assessing ESTs support: greatly assisted me (5); some assis- 
tance (3); or no assistance (1). Mean ratings, standard deviations, and 
ranks are included in Table 7. 

ESTs were perceived by FYTs to provide greater support in areas 
other than those identified as problems. Only three of ten areas had mean 
ratings less than 3.00 - help with classroom environment (M = 2.66), advice 
on working with parents (M = 2.84), and advice on scheduling and planning 
(M = 2.99). The highest ranked areas of assistance were emotional support 
(3.65), systems information (M = 3.46), and instructional information (M = 
3.42). 
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Table 7: Assistance bv Expcrionc^d-Support T eachers of 
Hrst-Year Teachers 





Mean 


RD. 


Rank 


Systems Information 


3.46 


1.50 


2 


Mustering Resources 


3.27 


1.50 


5.5 


Instructional Information 


3.42 


1.48 


3 


Emotional Support 


3.65 


1.48 


1 


Advice on Student Management 


3.25 


1.55 


7 


Advice on Scheduling and Planning 


2.99 


1.56 


8 


Help With the Classroom Environment 


2.66 


1.59 


10 


Demonstration Teaching 


3.31 


1.60 


4 


Coaching 


3.27 


1.56 


6.5 


Advice on Working with Parents 


2.84 


1.47 


9 



Areas from Odell, S. J. Developing support programs for beginning teachers. In L. 
Kuling-Austin et al., Assisting the Be<>inninf T^fhi^r (p. 31). Reston, VA: Association of 
Teacher Educators. 



Qualitative Responses Concerning EST Asatetanne 

J ifst-year teachers were asked to list and describe the most impor- 
tant ways their ESTs had helped them in their first year of teaching. While 
FYTs rated Usts of EST assistance, they also described their ESTs' assis- 
tance in response to an open-ended question. These statements were ana- 
lyzed independently by a project co-investigator who was not involved in the 
data analysis of quantitative responses. Thus, the two views of EST assis- 
tance could remain independent of each other. Table 8 summarizes FYT 
responses, while a more detailed discussion of their responses is included 
in the following paragraphs. 

Of the 236 first-year teachers answering the question on EST assis- 
tance, four percent made no response, six percent reported, as one respon- 
dent put it, "little or no help," and eight percent, used words such as "could 
not have survived without this help," and characterized the assistance as 
indispensable. 

More specifically, 49 percent of the respondents identified emotional 
support by their ESTs as important. "Just knowing she was there for me" 
and "he cared and listened when I was really discouraged" were typical 
expressions of the 116 FYTs citing this help as being among the most im- 
portant ways their ESTs had helped them. 

Assistance with learning about the poUcies, procedures and expecta- 
tions of the school and district was regarded as very important by 33 percent 
of the respondents. The same percentage (though not necessarily the same 
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respondents) indicated that help with classroom management and organi- 
zation were essential. 

Nearly one-third (31%) of first-year teachers identified as most impor- 
tant, "generously sharing materi£.ls and ideas" and "advising on lesson 
planning and instructing students with success." 
Table 8: Most important wava ESTa helped FVTfi during year 



Perceived General Extent of Assistance % of FTY ReportLofi; 



No Response 4 
Little or no help 6 
Regarded help as indispensable 8 



Most Important Ways of Assisting % of FYT Reporting 



Providing emotional support 49 

Understanding policies, procedures, etc. 33 

Establishing classroom management 33 

Sharing materials, ideas, etc. 31 

Planning, delivering instruction 31 

Preparing for assessment 16 

Evsduating students; reporting to parents 13 

Observing ESTs 11 

Being observed by ESTs 10 



Sixteen percent (16%) of the first-year teachers noted that assistance 
in preparing for assessment was very important to them, typified by the re- 
spondent who wrote, "She looked over my lesson and gave me pointers on 
what my assessor would look for." 

Help in evaluation of students and reporting to parents was regarded 
as significant by 13 percent of the FYTs: "My support teacher sat in on a 
particularly difficult parent conference and that meant a lot to me," wrote 
one FYT. 

Observations by and of FYTs and ESTs were each considered very 
helpful by approximately 10 percent of the FYTs reporting: "She helped me 
by coming in and watching what I was doing and gave me tips that solved 
some of my problems," and "I learned how to help children who had a hard 
time learning by watching what she did" were representative statements of 
the assistance rendered by opportunities for mutual observations. 
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In summary, while FYTs considered specific areas of support (e.g., 
classroom management, instinictional skills) as important to their success, 
it was the more general contribution of emotional support that was consid- 
ered most important by the largest number of FYTs. 

These data should by very helpful to ESTs. In October, FYTs were 
more concerned with specific assistance (e.g., offering materials, advice on 
classroom management). It may be that, in the first months of teaching, 
emotional support is provided through very specific and concrete ways. 
These specific areas were cited in the October responses as more highly 
valued than "emotional support." 

However, six months later, FYTs valued the more general 
"emotional support." Is it possible that this emotional support is made ap- 
parent to FYTs through the many occasions when ESTs make themselves 
available for specific acts of assistance in the more tangible areas of need 
acknowledged in the literature, over the year? The results of this evaluation 
may, if shared with ESTs in a constructive way, help them to be more 
aware of the ways in which their contributions can make a decisive differ- 
ence in the development of their novice partners. 



The fourth study question was: In what ways dia FYTs suggest that 
ESTs could have been of more assistance? Table 9 summarizes the re- 
sponses of 207 FYTs to this question; their written responses are discussed 
in greater detail in the following paragraphs. 

Analysis of 207 first-year teachers' (FYTs') answers to the question of 
how their experienced support teachers (ESTs) might have been of more as- 
sistance during this initid teaching year indicated that 42 percent of the 
FYTs said that their ESTs had done everything possible to assist them. 

Those who did identify perceptions of unmet needs made statements 
that suggest considerations by fiiture ESTs and by those providing prepara- 
tion for the candidates of the mentoring role. These unmet needs were 
identified as follows. 

1. More intensive and ongoing help in the specific areas of teaching 
skills and strategies, classroom and time management, provision of mate- 
rials, awareness of policies and paperwork, and evaluation of students was 
indicated as needed by 19 percent of those responding (sample statement: 
"she helped me, but it wasn't enough, and she was so busy I didn't want to 
bother her for more help.") 




Recommeniifltioiis Conceming 
>rienoed Simnort Tea^hAr Afisktiwne 
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2. Thirteen percent (13%) of FYTs believed ESTs would have been of 
more assistance had they been in the same grade level/subject area, physi- 
cal location, and practiced the same philosophy of education, and/or style of 
teaching. They considered these limitations, not as the fault of their ESTs 
("she was teaching bihngual education and I am an ESL teacher; it was 
hard for her to help me"), but a limitation of the process of assignment. It 
Table 9: FYT Recommendationa for Improving EST Assiatange 



General Response to Question % of FTY Reix>rting 



No Response 


10 


Little or no Change Needed in EST Assistance 


42 


Ways of Improving EST Assistance % of FYT Reporting 


BY MORE INI ENSIVE HELP IN SPECIFIC AREAS 


19 


(Teaching Skills, Classroom Management, Evaluation) 




BY CLOSER "MATCH" 


13 


(Grade/Subject Level, Location, Philosophies) 


• 


BY ESTs TAKING INITIATIVE 


12 


BY MORE TIME FOR HELPING PROCESS 


8 


BY MORE FREQUENT OBSERVATIONS Fyr<->EST 


6 


BY OFFERING MORE EMOTIONAL SUPPORT 


5 


BY CONTACTING FYT AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE 


5 



suggests a need for review of this process by the principals who now are re- 
sponsible for matching ESTs and FYTs. 

3. Twelve percent (12%) of the FYTs believed their ESTs should have 
taken more initiative in offering help. Wrote one FYT: "I needad to feel 
that she was more ready and anxious help me;" wrote another "I didn't 
want to bother her but I was hoping sh 'ould offer to help me get ready for 
my assessment." This element of ass: -ince was perceived in the first set 
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of responses (October) by FYTs, but not so clearly stated by as many respon- 
dents as in these April responses. 

4. The need for more time "built into the program," as one FYT put 
it, for FYTs and ESTs to meet, plan, solve problems, etc. was expressed by 8 
percent of respondents. Some indicated the need for "at least*' having 
common preparation times; others saw the need for full days to observe 
each other in "normal teaching activities." Several others would have been 
helped by more time with ESTs "before the first day of school." 

5. In addition to those who cited the need for more time for observa- 
tions by and of FYTs and ESTs, six percent felt that more frequent observa- 
tions of each other would be beneficial. 

6. Five percent of those indicating how their ESTs might have been of 
more arsistance cited emotional support. Three FYTs indicated a dearth of 
emotional support, while seven were more stressed by ESTs who "did not al- 
low me the freedom to teach in my own style," "lectured or ordered," and/or 
"never praised one single thing I did." This problem may be related to 
more careful matching of ESTs and FYTs. 

7. Having been assigned to an EST rather late in the school year was 
coiiisidered a severe limitation to assistance by five percent of tiie FYTs re- 
sponding. 

In summary, conclusions from the responses to this question might 
be drawn as follows: 

1. Experienced support teachers, for the most part, have been very 
helpful to first-year teachers. 

2. Some improvements in the system itself, such as better provision 
of shared FYTs/ESTs time, closer attention to matching FYTs/ESTs, and 
earlier assignments of ESTs to FYTs would likely enhance help to FYTs. 

3. Early orientation of ESTs and FYTs (either together or separately) 
toward the felt needs of FYTs, and the most constructive ways for ESTs to 
offer and FYTs to ask for help, may enable ESTs to be of more assistance to 
their FYTs. 

4. More sensitive mechan' ns might be provided by which changes 
in the pairing of FYTs and ESTs would take place in a professional, interac- 
tive process, maximizing the potential for helping FYTs. Such mecha- 
nisms, in extreme cases, might include ways for FYTs to change ESTs 
without trauma in the school context. 
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lendations for Changing the Support fivfitpm 



The fifth question of the study was, In what ways did FYTs suggest 
the support system could be improved? Data in Table 10 summarize re- 
sponses of 238 FYTs to this question. 



Table 10: Suggestions for Improving the Support System bv FYTs 
General Response to Question % of FYT Reporting 



No Response 14 
No need for change because it is exactly what is needed 18 



Ways of Improving Support ^tem % of FYT Responding 

IMPROVED MATCHING OF FYTe AND ESTs 35 
(re: grade level, subject area, etc.) 

MORE TIME FOR HELPING PROCESS 23 

IDENTIFY AND SPECIFY EST AND FYT 

RESPONSIBILITIES 19 

MORE CAREFUL SELECTION OF ESTs 17 

EARLIER ASSIGNMENTS OF ESTs AND FYTs 10 

INCREASED COMMUNICATION (FYTs <— >ESTs) 9 

CONFIDENTIALITY IN FYT-EST RELATIONSHIP 3 

NEED FOR INCREASED FUNDS 2 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL HELP BY OTHERS 1 



Fourteen percent (14%) of FYTs made no suggestions for improving 
the HISD support program, while 18 percent made no suggestions, but 
clearly stated that was because they felt the program, as experienced, 
needed no improvement; it was, in a typical statement, "eveiything a first- 
year teacher could possibly want it to be." 
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1. Of the 161 respondents making suggestions, 35 percent pointed out 
the need for better matching of FYTs and experienced support teachers 
(ESTs) in terms of grade level and/or subject area (19%), physical proximity 
within the school (9%), and philosophical beliefs about education (4%). One 
respondent felt that age should be a consideration, and two saw sharp dif- 
ferences in ability levels of the classes of paired teachers as an obstacle to 
the helping process. 

2. The need for more time for FYTs and ESTs to work together was 
expressed by 23 percent of respondents identifying improvements to be 
made. More specifically, suggestions included (a) more time to work to- 
gether in the classroom before the first day of school, (b) provision for regu- 
lar and sufficient conmion planning times in the schedule, (c) increase of 
time scheduled for the special support needs of FYTs, and (d) greater provi- 
sion for time for full-day observations hx and flf ESTs, flf and bx FYTs. 

Some respondents making these suggestions also suggested that pro- 
viding increased helping time could be accomplished by (a)increased 
teacher aide time assigned to the FYT/EST team, (b) shared substitutes to 
enable mutual observations, (c) fewer workshops after school, and (d) re- 
duced responsibilities (e.g., smaller classes, lower course loads) for ESTs. 

3. Possibly related to the need for more shared time for the helping 
process was a more specific recommendation, by 20 percent of FYTs mak- 
ing suggestions, for more intensive assistance in the areas of sharing ma- 
terials, classroom management, instiuctional skills and strategies, prepa- 
ration for assessment, evaluation of students, and opportunities for observ- 
ing each other. Two such respondents advocated team teaching by the 
FYT/EST pair to facihtate this "in depth help in meeting the challenges of 
day-to-day teaching." 

4. Nineteen percent (19%) of FYTs believed a clearer identification of 
the responsibilities of ESTs and FYTs would be beneficial. Many of the 
FYTs wrote of a sense of imposition as they considered requesting help 
from their busy ESTs because the FYTs were unsure of what help and time 
they had a right to expect from ESTs. Specific ways to facilitite this sugges- 
tion were articulated as "establishing guidelines," "holding joint work- 
shops for clarification," and "developing a suggested timetable for certain 
types of assistance recognized to be essential, but not necessarily all at the 
same time." 

5. Many (19%) of the FYTs recommended that the selection of ESTs 
should be made more carefully with screening for attitudes toward teach- 
ing, willingness to serve (a number of respondents said that ESTs "should 
not be drafted"), sincerity of the helping motive, teaching capabilities, and 
qualities of empathy. 
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Holated to this recommendation were specific remedies suggested 
such as (a) providing "a mechanism for change of ESTs if the pairing 
doesn't work," (b) letting "new teachers choose their own mentors," and (c) 
"meetings of beginning teachers to share and solve problems together." 
This suggested area of improvement was related to the suggestion for better 
matching of FYTs and ESTs. 

6. Improvement of the program, according to 10 percent of the re- 
spondents making suggestions, would result from earlier assignments of 
ESTs to FYTs. In a number of cases, ESTs were not assigned to FYTs until 
well into the school year, by which time many FYTs felt their needs had al- 
ready passed. 

7. Somewhat related to the needs for more time, intensive assistance, 
and clarification about responsibilities of both ESTs and FYTs is the need 
for increased communication between FYTs and ESTs, as articulated by 9 
percent of the FYTs offering suggestions. 

Specifically identified as possible tools to accomplish this were (a) 
"early and ongoing workshops attended jointly by both the support teacher 
and the first-year teachers," (b) a "hot line" for sharing problems when they 
occur, and (c) joint meetings early in the process to "identify the kinds of 
help first-year teachers perceive to be needed." 

Beyond these seven suggestions, between one and three percent of 
FYTs offering recommendations to improve the support program indicated 
(a) the importance of increased emphasis on trust and confidentiality in the 
FYT/EST relationship, (b) the desirability of making other sources of help 
(e.g., from administrators, secretaries, aides) readily and graciously avail- 
able to a first-year teacher, and (c) the need for providing fUnds for in- 
creased stipends for ESTs and also for additional supplies for FYTs, espe- 
cially at the beginning of the year. 

In simmaary, it would appear that the 1989-90 program to support be- 
ginning teachers has made propitious strides toward its goals. At the same 
time, there have been, from the perspectives of these beginning teachers, 
points at which the program could have been more helpfiU: greater atten- 
tion to matching FYTs and ESTs; scheduled time for the interactions of 
FYTs and ESTs, especially before beginning the year and in the early 
months; more intensive assistance in those areas where some assistance 
was given and highly valued; clearer identification of specific responsibili- 
ties and expectations of both FYTs and ESTs in the support process; greater 
care in the selection of ESTs; and earlier, more prompt assignments of 
ESTs to FYTs. 
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Perceived Outcnmft aj)f the Sumiftyt System 

Several questions probed FYTs' perception of confidence and satisfac- 
tion as teachers and their future plans. Two of the research questions 
guided these survey questions: 6. To what extent did FYTs feel confident 
and satisfied at the end of their first year of teaching? 7. What vocational 
plans did FYTs have at the end of their first year of teadhhsg? 

Table H; FYT Confidence. Satisfflction. »nri Future Pl«na 

— FVeoiienetr Pereent 



Confidence as a Teacher 

Not at all confident as a teacher 6 2 

Some problems, but generally coping 22 9 

As good as most first-year teachers 42 17 

Confident as a teacher m 45 

Very confident, an effective teacher 61 25 

Satisfied as a Teacher 

Not at all satisfied 4 2 

Not satisfied 23 10 

Neutral 33 ^4 

Satisfied 118 50 

Very satisfied 59 25 

Continuing to Teach 

Probably my last year in HISD 20 9 

Probably my last year to teach 2 1 

Probably teach no more than 5 years 44 19 

Probablv stay in educ throughout career 166 71 

Plans In Five Years 

Teaching 120 51 

Educational specialist 61 26 

School Administrator 23 10 

Employed outside education 21 9 

Temporarily/permanently out of work force 9 4 

Choice of Teaching or Another Career 

Definitely would stay in teaching 142 B9 

Probably stay but afler weighing all options 59 24 

Would likely choose another occupation 23 10 

Definitely would choose another occupation 7 3 

Don't really know which I would do 11 5 



Over three-fourths (88%) of FYTs are as confident as most first-year 
teachers, and 71 percent are quite confident. Eleven percent (11%) of them, 
however, are having problems but generally coping. In terms of their satis- 
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faction, 75 percent are satisfiod or very satisfied, 14 percent neutral, and 12 
percent dissatisfied. F\Ts were both more confident and more satisfied in 
April than October. 

Three-fourths (71%) of PYTs plan to remain in education throughout 
their lives and another 19 percent for less than five years. More than half 
(51%) plan to continue teaching while 36 percent plan to move into adminis- 
trative or supervisory roles within the next five years. Thirteen percent 
(13%) do not plan to be teaching in five years, an increase from the fall. To 
follow up on this, the April survey included another question, "If you had 
the opportunity to make a choice at this time, would you rather stay in 
teaching or choose another occupation?" Their responses were interesting: 
59 percent would definitely stay In teaching and another 24 percent probably 
do so, but 10 percent would likely choosvs another career and 3 percent 
would definitely choose another career. 



Differences in Problems of FyPs Plflmi<nflr tn Ti^avft nnri 
Those Plfliming to r>on«inue Teaching 

We were curious to find out if first-year teachers who planned to con- 
tinue teaching viewed their problems and the assistance by ESTs differently 
from those who indicated they planned not to continue teaching. To study 
this problem, we posed this question: 8. What cUfferenceSt if any, are there 
in perceived problems and assistance of teachers who plan to continue 
teaching and diose who would enter another career? 

To answer this question, we selected the responses of the 30 FYTs 
who indicated they would definitely or likely choose another occupation and 
compared them with those of 120 FYTs who indicated ^ey definitely would 
remain in teaching. 

When the following characteristics were compared, there were no 
statistical differences between FYTs planning to continue teaching and 
those planning to leave teaching. Table 12 summarizes their responses to 
the set of problems FYTs face. 

Four of 14 i tests were significant: managing teacher time, amount o," 
paperwork, student involvement, and burn-out. Those who would choose 
another career reported greater problems for these factors Uian those FYTs 
planning to continue teaching. 

None of the 1 tests related to EST assistance were significant. 
Apparently, there were no differences in the perceived assistance received 
by thoso planning to quit and those planning to teach their entire lives. 



Table 12: Differences in Perceived Problems of Tfl achera Whn Plan 
to Continue Teaching and Those W ho Plan to Enter Ann^her Hnrfter 



Those Who Those Who Plan 





Plan for 
Another Carter 


to Continue 
Teaching 
Menn 


t 


n 


Managing the Classroom 


2.77 


2.39 






Student Motivation 


2.46 


1.80 






Lack of Adequate Materials 








and Equipment 


3.31 


2.72 






Personal Financial Problems 


2.38 


2.10 






Managing Teacher Time 


3.00* 


2.06 


2.33 


.036 


Parent Cooperation 


2.38 


2.37 






Amount of Paperwork 


3.77* 


2.81 


2.13 


.050 


School Administration 


1.62 


1.37 




Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.77 


1.54 






Lack of Personal Time 


3.62 


2.70 






Student Involvement 


2.85* 


1.77 


2.20 


.046 


Bum-Out 


2.6i>* 


1.44 


2.77 


.016 


Peer Acceptance 


1.62 


1.16 




Grading Students 


2.23 


1.60 







Copclufiiom 

Based on the perceptions of first-year teachers after having taught for 
eight months, the following conclusions can be drawn. The confluence of 
these conclusions provide a direction for improving future programs. 

1. The major problems identified by FYTs in April were amount of 
paperwork, lack of personal time, lack of adequate materials and equip- 
ment, managing the classroom, and parent cooperation. 

2. While the order of problems changed very little between October 
and April, FYTs indicated they were less severe. 

3. FYl's identified as the problems with which ESTs assisted them 
with most during the year, classroom management, materials and equip- 
ment, grading students, and working with school administration, 

4 ESTs did not provide the assistance FYTs needed in their two most 
difficult problems, amount of paperwork and lack of personal time. 
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5. ESTs were of most assistance in areas such as emotional support, 
systems information, and instructional information. These three areas 
were verified as most important by responses to open-ended questions. 
Nearly half (49%) identified emotional support as the most important assis- 
tance they received. One-third noted that help with policies, procedures 
and expectations of the school and district (systems ii^ormation) was the 
most important assistance. Finally, one-third indicated that help with in- 
struction, e.g., classroom management and organization was essential, 
while 31 percent described assistance with lesson plans and sharing mate- 
rials. 

6. After 2 months of teaching, FYTs listed specific instances of assis- 
tance as most important, but 6 months later, the more general emotional 
support was most valued. 

7. About half of FYTs believed ESTs had been of considerable assis- 
tance and an effective coach; however, 20 percent as of modost assistance 
and ineffective as a coach. 

8. FYTs believed that ESTs could have been of more assistance had 
ESTs: (a) Provided more intensive help in specific areas of need; (b) been 
better matched by grade, subject, location, and philosophy of education; (c) 
taken the initiative; been more proactive; and (d) devoted more time to the 
relationship. 

9. FYTs believed the program would have been improved had: (a) 
FYTs and ESTs been better matched; (b) increased provision for time be 
made, including time before school began to work in the classroom, regular 
and adequate common planning times during the year, time provided for 
special assistance in time of need, and time fbr observations of each other 
teaching; (c) specific responsibilities of ESTs and FYTs be delineated; (d) 
more careful selection of ESTs; (e) earlier assignments of ESTs to FYTs; 
and (f) increased communication jbetween ESTs and FYTs. 

10. FYTs are confident and satisfied; 88 percent are at learc as confi- 
dent as most first-year teachers, while 75 percent are satisfied with teach- 
ing as a career. 

11. Nearly three-fourths of FYTs (71%) consider teaching as their life- 
time career. 

12. FYTs planning to leave teaching have greater problems than 
those planning to continue teaching as a career in four areas: paperwork, 
managing teacher time, involving students, and burn-out. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF EXPERIENCED SUPPORT TEACHERS 
AT THE END OF EIGHT MONTHS OF SCHOOL 
OF THEIR ASSISTANCE TO FIRST-YEIAR TEACHERS 



W. Robert Houston 
Faith ManshaU 
Teddy McDavid 

This study explores several questions related to the improvement of 
support programs for first-year teachers. The perceptions of experienced 
support teadiers provides interesting insights into the program. Each had 
been teaching for a number of years, each was considered an effective 
teacher by the administration, and each had agreed to work with a first- 
year teacher. 

The Houston Independent School District instituted the second year 
of a support program during 1989-1990 to enhance the quality and retention 
of first-year teachers, with special attention to minority teachers and teach- 
ers in critical shortage areas. The Texas Education Agency supported ^e 
assessment of this program and some of its activities through a Chapter II 
grant. The present study analyzes the perceptions of experienced support 
teachers after having worked with first-year teachers for eight months. 
The specific questions that directed this study include: 

1. What were the major problems of first-year teachers (PYTs) dur- 
ing their first eight months as perceived by their experienced sup- 
port teachers (ESTs)? 

2. To what extent did ESTs perceive they had been of assistance to 
FYTs in solving these problems? 

3. To what extent and in what areas did ESTs perceive they had as- 
sisted FYTs? 

4. In what ways did ESTs perceive they could have been of greater as- 
sistance during the first year? 

5. What recommendations did ESTs propose for improving the induc- 
tion support program? 



Characteristicfi and T»aoh\nif Asfdt 
of Experienced Support Tead 
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Table 1 summarizes the demographic characteristics of the experi- 
enced support teachers who participated in this study. Their gender, age, 
marital status, ethnicity, and teaching assignments are indud^. 



Table 1: Demographic Characteristics of 
Experienced Support Teacherfl 



Freqaenev 



Percent 



Gender 

Male 23 

Female 303 

Age 

21-25 6 

26-30 36 

31-35 57 

36^0 64 

41^ 44 

46-50 47 

51-55 25 

66-60 2r 

604- 8 

Not indicated 32 

Marital Status 

Single 68 

Married 208 

Divorced 57 

Bacial or Ethnic Identification 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 134 

Hispanic 53 

Asian or Pacific Islander 1 
American Indian or Alaskan Native 3 

White, not of Hispanic origin 144 

Teaching Assignment 

Preschool-Grade 3 180 

Elementary Grades 4-6 72 

Middle School/Jr. High 33 

Senior High School 42 



9 
91 



2 
U 
17 
19 
13 
14 
7 
6 
2 
9 



20 
63 
17 



40 
16 
0 
1 
43 



55 
22 
10 
13 



Experienced support teachers were primarily women (91% female), 
and their mean age was 41.29 with a S.D. of 10.45 years. Sixty-three percent 
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(63%) of the ESTs were married, the remainder either single or divorced. 
Forty-three percent (43%) were White, 40 percent Black, and 16 percent 
Hispanic. About three-fourths of ESTs (77%) taught in elementary schools, 
with 56 percent of the ESTs teaching in the primary grades. 



Malor Problems of First.vear Teflnhera 

The first question explored in this study was: What were the mig*or 
problems of first-year teachers (FYTs) during fheir first eight months as 
perceived by their experienced support teachers (ESTs)? A series of prob- 
lems were included in the survey and experienced support teachers were 
asked to rate each of them as: a megor problem (5), a problem (3), or not a 
problem (1) for their FYT. The mean ratings of these problems are in- 
cluded in Table 2. 



Table 2: Problems of Firs t-Year Teachers as 
Perceived bv Experienced Support Teachers 





MBan_ 


S.D. 


Rank 


Managing the Classroom 


2.79 


1.49 


1 


Student Motivation 


1.95 


1.23 


7 


Lack of Adequate Materials and Equipment 


1.96 


1.25 


6 


Personal Financial Problems 


1.57 


1.12 


10.5 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.25 


1.21 


3 


Parent Cooperation 


1.99 


1.28 


5 


Amount of Paperwork 


2.68 


1.33 


2 


School Administration 


1.39 


.91 


12 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.36 


.87 


13 


Lack of Personal Time 


2.04 


1.28 


4 


Student Involvement 


1.92 


1.17 


8 


Bum-out 


1.79 


L17 


9 


Peer Acceptance 


1.28 


.82 


14 


Grading Students 


1.67 


.96 


10.5 



ESTs believed the major single problems of FYTs were managing the 
classroom (M = 2.79) and the amount of paperwork (M = 2.68). Managing 
teacher time was third (M s 2.25) and lack of personal time fourth (M 
2.04). Not generally perceived as problems were peer acceptance (M = 1.28), 
lack of teaching freedom (M = 1.36), and school administration (M = 1.39). 
While the relative order of problem seriousness remained essentially the 
same as after two months, the mean ratings were lower in 13 of 14 scales. 
ESTs believed problems of first-year teachers were less severe than near the 
beginning of school. 
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Experienced Support: Teacher AfisistQiifift 
In Solving FVT Prnhlemg 



To what extent did ESTs perceive they had been of assistance to FYTs 
in solving these problems? ESTs were asked to respond to these same prob- 
lem areas using the scale: Greatly assisted the FYT (5); Of some assistance 
(3); or Of no assistance (1). Table 3 includes mean ratings of experienced 
support teachers. 



Table 3: Support bv ESTs in Solving 
Problems of First-Year Teanhfirs 





Mean 


SD 


Rank 


Managing the Classroom 


3.39 


1.14 


1 


Student Motivation 


2.93 


1.08 


2 


Lack of Adequate Materials and Equipment 


2.82 


1.29 


4 


Personal Financial Problems 


L32 


.90 


14 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.78 


1.14 


5 


Parent Cooperation 


2.37 


1.20 


10 


Amount of Paperwork 


2.56 


1.21 


8 


School Administration 


2.62 


1.28 


6 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


2.33 


1.17 


11 


Lack of Personal Time 


2.11 


1.20 


13 


Student Involvement 


2.60 


1.20 


7 


Bum-out 


2.51 


1.30 


9 


Peer Acceptance 


2.21 


1.37 


12 


Grading Students 


2.89 


1.33 


3 



The problem with which ESTs perceived they were of most assistance 
to FYTs was in managing the classroom (M = 3.39). This was the only area 
with a mean greater than 3.00, Of some assistance. Student motivation (M 
= 2.93) and grading students (M a 2.89) were second and third in EST per- 
ception of their support of FYTs. Lack of adequate materials was fourth (M 
= 2.82) and managing teacher time, fifth (M s 2.78). ESTs perceived they 
provided least assistance with personal financial problems (M = 1.32). Peer 
acceptance and lack of personal time were also problem areas with which 
ESTs provided little assistance to FYTs. 



Ways in Which Emerienced fiiinnort Tpnohers 
Work Witfi Fir«t.Yftat> TA^rh^ra 

The third question explored in this study was To what extent and in 
what areas did ESTs perceive they had assisted FYTs? Because of the im- 
portance of this question, ESTs were asked to respond in two ways. First, 
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they were asked to rate their assistance in ten areas. Second, they were 
asked in an open-ended question to list the most important ways they had 
helped their first-year teachers during the year. Their responses to these 
two questions are summarized in this section of the report. 



Assistance in Specified Areas 

A number of areas have been identified as ones in which experienced 
support teachers have helped first-year teachers. Teble 4 summarizes data 
on the extent to which ESTs perceived their assistance was helpful. They 
used the following scale in assessing their support: Greatly assisted FYT 
(5); Of some assistance (3); or Of no assistance (1). Mean ratings, standard 
deviations and ranks for each area of assistance are included. 



Table 4: Extent of Asaiat ance to FYTa 

As Perceived hv Experienced Sup port Teachers 











Systems Information 


4.08 


1.13 


2 


Mustering Resources 


3.57 


1.24 


5 


Instructional Information 


3.85 


1.28 


3 


Emotional Support 


4.09 


1.16 


1 


Advice on Student Management 


3.64 


1.27 


4 


Advice on Scheduling and Planning 


3.45 


1.29 


6 


Help with the Classroom Environment 


2.82 


1.42 


10 


Demonstration Teaching 


3.27 


1.60 


8 


Coaching 


3.41 


1.39 


7 


Advice on Working with Parents 


2.91 


1.22 


9 



From Odell, S. J. Developing support programs for beginning teachers. In L. Huling- 
Austin et al. Assisting tho Beginning TeBphpr (p. 31). Reston, VA Association of Teacher 
Educators. 

The extensiveness of assistance in the areas included in Table 4 were 
rated greater by ESTs than problem areas. For example, in assistance with 
problems (Table 3), only one area had a mean rating of 3.00 or greater, 
while eight of the means in Table 4 were greater than 3.00 and two were 
greater than 4.00, With one exception, means of the April appraisal were 
less than those of the October assessment; however, the differences were 
not statistically significant, and the statistical phenomena called attrition 
toward the mean could account for these differences. The rank order of as- 
sistance areas remained constant between the two surveys. 

Areas of greatest assistance were emotional support (M » 4.09), and 
systems Jn formation (M = 4.08), followed by instructional information (M = 
3.85). ESTs felt they were of least assistance in helping with the classroom 
environment (M = 2.82) and advice on working with parents (M = 2.91). 
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A«Mistflnnfl Provided During the Yenr 

In responses to an open-ended question, experienced support tfsch- 
ers described the most important ways they had helped their PYl's 6mcr> 
school began. The support they provided, in order of number of incidents, 
can be categorized as nine areas: classroom management and organiza- 
tion; instructional skills and strategies; emotional support; procedvres, 
poHcies and expectations; materials, supplies and equipment; observr.dons 
of ESTs and otheri by FYTs; student evaluation and reporting to parents; 
preparation for TTAS assessment; and observations of FYTs by ESTs. 
These are summarized in Table 5, and discussed in the paragraphs follow- 
ing. 

Analyses of open-ended questions were made independently of statis- 
tical analyses so that data from one aspect of the study would not affect find- 
ings from another. One of the co-investigators analyzed initiaiiy the data 
from open-ended questions without knowledge of the results of statist'cal 
analyses of rating scales. 



Table 5: Responses hv ESTs to Open-e nded Queatinn 
Identifying the Mnsf. Im portant Wavs Thev Helped FYTs 



Most Important Ways ESTs Percent of ESTs Reportijig 

Helped FYTs In Each Area 



Classroom management and organization 49 

Instructional skills and strategies 44 

Emotional support 39 

Procedures, poUcies, and expectations 36 

Materials, suppHes, and equipment 30 

Observations of ESTs and others by FYTs 23 

Student evaluation and reporting to parents 18 

Preparation for TTAS assessment 13 

Observations of FYTs by ESTs 10 



Of the 325 responding experienced support teachers (ESTs), one per- 
cent did not answer this particular question, and gave no indication of the 
reason(s) for not answering. It may be noted that this was the smallest 
percentage of "no answers" to any of the open-ended questions in the ques- 
tionnaire. Each of the areas in Table 5 are discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 
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Classroom Management aiid QrganizaHon 

Among the 49 percent of ESTa indicating this ar - of help to PYl's as 
most important, specific reports of activities included i/slped her to under 
stand the physical/social/econoLiic/academic make-vn ji" her class;" '^I gp.ve 
}\er the option of sending problem studei^ta to my class;" "suggested class- 
room furniture arrangements, at least to start with;" "shared my system 
for saving time in organizing routines;" "advised him on the best way of 
handling a hyperactive student." 

In a few instancGo, the responding ESTs indicated discussing 
"option a" or "choices" of ways of management and organization. For the 
most part, however, respv^nses reflected the sense of the EST "telling" the 
novice what ar^d how to function in this area. The implications of this dif- 
ference in approach might be worth exploring in future preparation of ESTs 
for their role. 



The 44 percent of ESTs who idjntified their assistonce in this area as 
very important specifically pointed to: sharing lesson pi ns and working 
together to write lesson plans; especially at the beginning, helping the be- 
ginning teacher have realistic expectations for the number of students who 
could be reached; identifying students with special needs; varying methods 
to tesch a concept; and meeting multilevel needs. 

A number of references were to, as one EST WTOte, "explaining more 
clearly how to use Project Access in teaching curricoiun objectives in an 
integrated way." It shoxild be noted that new teachers were introduced to 
Project Access before the beginning cf the school year, and they were un- 
doubtedly trained, preprofessionally, i i the instructional skills and strate- 
gies mentioned above. This suggests t ie importance of the FYTs having a 
resource (ESTs) to help them to apply w'lat has, theoretically, been learned. 



The offering of help with emotional problems was seen by 39 percent 
of the ESTs as one of the most important ways they had helped their FYTs 
during the year. Earlier in the year, their open-ended responses on this is- 
sue attributed much less importance to this area of assistance. 

In this reflective mode, one EST wrote: "The main thing I have been 
able to offer the first-year teacher is simply the understanding that the prob- 
lems he is facing are very much common to all beginning teachers, and not 
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so much due to deHcits in ability to teach." Others wrote of sharing their 
own problems as beginning teachers with their FYTs as a way of support. 

The themes of "just being there," "making myself available in an on- 
going way," "helping her to feel it\; OK to make a mistake," and "assuring 
her that it does get easier and bett tr" were threaded through the responses 
that pointed to ofToring emotional support as a very important way help- 
ing. One respondent felt that making herself available through tel jphone 
accessibility to her FYT was very supportive in this area. 

Recognition was given to the role of ESTs as working toward becom- 
ing a "trusted friend" of FYTs by expressing genuine appreciation for their 
strengths, offering support at school-wide fiinctions where the "FYT might 
feel like an outsider," as one EST wrote, and the EST acknowledging learn- 
ing from the FYT. 

In reading these responses one gets the impression that the ESTs, 
given the opportanity to look back and reflect, were somewhat surprised to 
realize the imp( rvance of help in this area. 



Procedures;. Policies, and Expectations 

One of the 36 pexcent of the responding EST^i who considered this 
area as one of the most important ways they had helped their FYTs this 
year wrote, "It was terribly important for her to 'Jinow the ropes' and I 
helped her to do that." 

Helping FYTs to "know the ropes," according to these ESTs included 
briefing them on interrelationships and "politics" within the school com- 
munity, "playing the principal's game" (as one put it), showing where 
equipment and materials are located and/or how they are obtained, guiding 
them through the maze and deadlines of paperwork and record keeping, 
etc. 

There is always the possibility that the perspectives of ESTs in this 
area may be biased and may influence FYTf. in ways that are not to their 
a'v^antage. However, since the question wf.s designed to obtain the ESTs' 
r erspectives on important ways they helped the FYTs, this summary is im- 
portant. 



M.\terials. Sunnlies. an d Eouinment 

The 30 percent of the ESTs who indicated that assistance in this area 
was a most in portant way of helping their FYTs identified "introducing my 
beginning teacher to the Media Center and working with her there" and 
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'^showing her how to use Teachers' Editions of textbooks" as examples of 
specific actions. 

Sharing materials that the EST had collected over many years was 
mentioned as important; one EST wrote that she "shared everything from 
one sticker to 22 bottles of glue" with her FYT. 



Observations of ESTs and Others hv FYTs 

Some ESTs implied that observations of FYTs were mandatory in the 
program. Many of tk« 23 percent of ESTs who viewed this form of assis- 
tance as very important wrote of "giving demonstration lepsons" which 
were especially meaningful if the lessons were presented to the students of 
the FYT. Such modeling appeared to be differentiated in the responses 
from help with instructional skills and strategies, although there is an ob- 
vious overlap. 

One respondent reported demonstrating "for two full days early in 
the year," although it was unclear as to how tMs was arranged. In another 
example, an EST wrote "I taught for one hour each day in her classroom as 
a Chapter I Read-In Teacher, and, therefore, was able to model many effec- 
tive teaching strategies." 



Student Evalimtion and RenoT-ting to Parents 

Eighteen percent (18%) of ESTs regarded as a most important way of 
helping their FYl's the guidance they gave in evaluating student achieve- 
ment fairly and in reporting student progress to parents, particulsurly dur- 
ing "Fail-Safe" days. 

Several mentioned teaching their FYTs "shortcuts on grading pa- 
pers" but did not describe these. A few fathers advised their FYTs on rea- 
sonable expectations for involving parents in concerns about student con- 
duct. 



Preparation for the TTAS Assessment 

Among the 13 percent of ESTs who regarded help in this area as a 
most important kind of assistance, there were those who expressed aware- 
ness of the fear, as one put it, "that beginning teachers have of being 
assessed, especially the first time." Another regarded this help as the 
"greatest need of all of a first-year teacher." Many referred to the impor- 
tance of giving the FYTs pointers on achieving a positive assessment. 
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When FYTs responded to the open-ended question, they were far 
more likely to regard this area as one where help was most important. 
This may be a crucial area about which ESTs should be oriented. 



Observations of FYTs bv ESlVi 

Only 10 percent of the responding ESTs regarded coservations (and 
presumably feedback afterwards) of their FYTs as an important way of 
helping. 

These 10 percent who regarded this as important wrote of the strong 
positive effects of "constnictive feedback," in the words of one, and of the im- 
portance to "coaching" and of "getting to know the children in my begin- 
ning teacher's class" as others wrote. 

One might well ask why this way of helping appeared to be unimpor- 
tant to 90 percent of the respondents. Is it possible that this is because 
many ESTs do not know how to use instruments of observation, to do what 
is essentially clinical supervision? 

If this is contrasted to the 23 percent who regarded the FYTs' obser- 
vation of the EST as important, it may be that it is easier for the EST to show 
how he/she teaches than to analyze the FYT's teaching in ways that will 
encourage growth. 



A/IHIHofifll Comments 

Not only did more respondents (in fact, 99%) answer this question 
about the activities of their support than answered any of the other open- 
ended questions, but their responses were bnger and more detailed. It may 
have been easier for them to describe the most important ways they had 
helped their first-year teachers during the school year than to recommend 
changes in the program or in their services. 

Because of their more detailed answers to this question, it was possi- 
ble to obtain a greater sense of the qualitative tone of the responses. Three 
characteristics of the helping process by ESTs stand out: (a) an authoritar- 
ian vs. a collaborative approach, (b) a sense of being the FYT's sole re- 
source vs. securing augmented support for the FYT from others, and (c) a 
tendency for the EST to picture the FYT as dependent and weak vs. an ac- 
knowledgement of strengths and skills that the P'YT brings to teaching. 

The authoritarian tone was reflected in such comments as: "I told 
her how to handle a difTicult student." "I allowed Mrs. B. to obsen/e several 
lessons." "I taught him that assignments should be copied from the 
board." 
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In contrast, the comments of other ESTs indicated more of a collabo- 
rative, problem solving approach such as: "I shared different floor plan 
possibihties." "Together we discussed what to tell parents to help their 
child at home." "We discussed possible outcomes that would result from 
asking that a child be moved out of his class." "I helped D. to discover ways 
of being a better classroom manager in her own personal style." 

Very few ESTs mentioned getting others involved in the helping pro- 
cess. In one case, the EST wrote, "The problem was solved when I was able 
to get the administration involved with the student, the family and the 
teacher." Another EST said that, in retrospect, she "should have gotten 
other people in the building to be more helpful to my first-year teacher." 

Finally, there ^eemed to be a quaUtative difference in attitude of those 
ESTs who, in answer to this question, wrote such comments, acknowledg- 
ing their FYTs' contributions to the relationship and to their own profes- 
sional development, as: "She has a positive attitude and seems to love 
teaching/' "Since Sheryl proved to be such a good inductee . . . ** "She 
started as a strong person and continued to grow tremendously throughout 
the year." "She had good ideas and just needed to learn how to put it all to- 
gether into full-fledged lessons." "She is a great teacher and I'm thrilled to 
work with her." 

These comments suggest different styles of EST/FYT relationships 
that may affect the effecdveness of the helping process, regardless of the 
area of need. Such considerations could be a constructive part of an 
FYT/EST joint orientation program, and also a part of the decision-making 
of principals in assigning ESTs in their schools. 



SiimiTiflrv 

Analysis of the responses to this open-ended question indicate that 
ESTs, reflecting near the end of the school year about their support, re- 
garded themselves as having been of great assistance to their FYTs, not 
just in the day-to-day demands of teaching, but in providing the emotional 
support that enabled FYTs to meet those dc>.mands more effectively. 

ESTs and FYTs viewed two areas of assistance differently. Only a 
few ESTs regarded preparing for assessment as important, while a larger 
number of FYTs, in their responses to this same question, regarded this as 
one of the most important areas. Likewise, a small number c'' ESTs re- 
garded their observations of FYTs as important, in contrast to the larger 
proportion of FYTs who regarded this as important. 
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Recommt-^ndfltions for Mo iy Effpf ti ^e Sup| x>rt 
To First-Year Tearhers 

The fourth question probed in the study was: In what ways did ESTs 
perceive they could have been of greater assistance during the first year? 

Table 6 summarizes their responses to an open-ended question. 
Elaboration of the table follows it. 



Table 6: Responses bv ESTs to Ope n-ended Question f dentifving Wavs 
Thev Oould Have Been of Greater Assistance to FYTs 



Ivlost Important Ways ESTs 


Percent of ESTs Reporting 


Could Have Helped FYTs 


In Each Area 


No further assistance needed 


11 


No answer 


S 


By giving more time 


27 



By giving more specific and indepth guidance 
(e.g., classroom management, instructional 
strategies, preparation for assessment) 

By being better matched to FYT 

(e.g., grade level, teaching area, proximity) 

By observing FYTs more often and giving more 
constructive feedback 

By arranging for more observations of ESTs and 
others by FYTs 

By providing more orientation earlier 
By fostering more receptivity by FYTs 
By providing more emotional support 



23 

20 

17 

11 
8 
6 
3 



Of the 325 ESTs who returned their questionnaires, 11 percent indi- 
cated that there were not any ways in which they could have been of more 
assistance to their FYTs; they had done everything possible to help tlie 
novices. No answer was given to this particular question by 8 percent of 
these ESTs, nor any reasons for not answering. 
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Of those who responded, there appeared to be two perspectives on the 
question: one had to do with the conditions of the program (such as insufli- 
cient built-in time) which prevented them from being of as much assistance 
as they could have been; the second perspective did not fault the conditions 
of the program, but rather indicated their own regret at not taking actions 
that could have made them more helpful (such as not making the time to be 
more available to the FYTs). In some areas of desiring to have been of more 
assistance, both the limited conditions of the program and individual re- 
sponsibility were cited. 

An analysis of the answers to this question revealed eight broad ar- 
eas in which ESTs felt they could have been of more assistance to FYTs. 
These included: (a) giving more time; (b) giving more specific and indepth 
guidance; (c) being better matched to the FYT; (d) observing the FYT more 
often; (e) arranging for more observations of ESTs and others by FYTs; if) 
providing more orientation earlier; (g) fostering more receptivity by FYTs; 
and (h) providing more emotional support. 



Givintr More Time 

The 27 percent of ESTs who referred to regret at not having devoted 
more time to the needs of FYTs were divided between (a) those who at- 
tributed inadequate time to administrative or program failure to provide 
such time, and (b) those who felt, in the words of three ESTs, "I should have 
made the time;" "I will set aside time next year;" "I should have planned 
to use lunch times and time after school to help her more." 

Of those who blamed lack of time on the functioning of the program 
itself, there were such statements as, "We should have been scheduled to 
have the same plarming time;" "we should not have been scheduled for the 
same planning time so that we could have used the time to observe each 
other;" "the ESTs should have smaller classes if they are to have enough 
time to give their FYTs;" and "the program should have planned times for 
social, relaxed interactions between ESTs and FYTs." 

Several ESTs wished there had been a frank discussion of time as re- 
lated to the helping process during early orientation sessions involving 
ESTs and FYTs. Why more time was needed was not necessarily indicated 
by the 27 percent of the respondents who provided this answer. However, as 
they identified other actions they wished they had taken to help their FYTs, 
it became apparent that such actions, described in the following section, 
would have required more time. 
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Giving More Snerific and in-denth Guidfln€>e 



As ESTs looked back on the academic year, 23 percent expressed the 
view that their FYTs had needed, in the words of one, "More continuous 
advice on how to prevent management problems and how to deal with dis- 
cipline problems;" of another "more careful instruction on how to handle 
paperwork in this school;" and still another, "a closer look at her lesson 
plans and how she carried them out." 

A few ESTs wished they had made instructional materials with their 
FYTs. And one, reflecting the statements of several others, wrote "i wish I 
had been a little more firm insisting on his doing things the right way." 
Others indicated that they had learned more, during the year, about what 
were the really important needs of FYTs, such as "giving more help in 
preparing for her assessment." 

The 23 percent of ESTs who felt they should have been more specific 
in their assistance may have done so because (a) they were not sufficiently 
aware of the needs of their FYTs, (b) they were aware of these needs, but did 
not have the time, or (c) poor matching in terms of grade level, subject or 
program areas, proximity or even personalities obstructed greater action on 
the parts of ESTs. 



Being BettPT' Matched to the FVT 

Like the element of time, the element of matching reflects, to some 
extent, an attribute of the program rather than an action of the ESTs. The 
probleir was mentioned by 20 percent of the respondents as a way in which 
they could have been of more assistance to their FYTs: had the pair been on 
the same grade level ("she is teaching 5th grade ^nd I am teaching 3rd 
grade so I can't give help she needs in curriculum or demonstrate age-ap- 
propriate lessons," wrote one); had the pair been in the same program area 
("as a regular classroom teacher helping a new bilirjual teacher, I 
couldn't advise her on some important questions," wrote another); or had 
the pair been assigned nearby classrooms: wrote one, "I could have been 
aware of her needs in a natural ongoing way." 

Thus, the more careful matching of EST and FYT is seen as a condi- 
tion of the assistance program which would facilitate the actions of the 
ESTs in being of more help to their FYTs. 



Observing the FYT More Often 

Seventeen percent (17%) indicated that they should have observed 
their FYTs' teaching more often, which many referred to as a "coaching" 
activity. Not all of these ESTs said why they had not done so. Of those who 
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did, there were statements such as, "I would liked to have been asked to 
come," "Our off-timo schedules were the same so I would have needed a 
substitute for my class if I observed her," and "if I had spent time observing 
him, I would not have gotten my own work done." 

It may also be that the ESTs' awareness of the importance of observ- 
ing FYTs as an integral part of assisting them developed in retrospect; and 
perhaps, as well, the EST needed more preparation for the process of coach- 
ing or genuine clinical supervision. 



Arranging for More Qhservntf nns 
of ESTs and Othera hv FYTs 

Observations of FYl's by ESTs has its counterpart in the opportunities 
offered to the FYTs to observe ESTs and other master teachers. Of the ESTs 
responding to this question, 11 percent regretted not having provided their 
FYTs more of these opportunities to observe demonstrations of quality 
teaching. 

Once again, not having done so was attributed in some cases to pro- 
gram hmitations: "Scheduling made it impossible," and "simply not 
enough time." Other ESTs saw it as their own limitation: "I offered but 
didn't follow up." And still another saw it as a weakness of the EST/FYT 
relationship: "My door was open; she didn't take advantage of it. I should 
have insisted." 

It might be important to note that FYTs would have liked to see 
demonstration teaching by ESTs and other master teachers using the 
FYTs' students, as well as of their own students. 



Proi^dingMore Orientation EarUer 

Eight percent of ESTs indicated that earlier contact with their FYTs 
would have provided more assistance at a crucial time that would ulti- 
mately affect "what happened during the rest of the year," as one put it. 

Once again this aspect of the helping process was attributed by some 
to a failure in the system, indicated by one statement, "a whole month went 
by without my knowing I was hsr mentor." Soire pointed to a prolonged de- 
lay in the assignment of an EST to a FYT. 

Others who saw this as a problem recognized their own failure to be- 
gin very early to get to know their FYTs, and to determine, early on, the felt 
needs of the person they were to help. Wrote one, "As I look back, I didn't 
realize her need for help and advice at the beginning of the year, even before 
the school year began." 
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Fostering More Rf>oenti vitv hv FYTs 



A relatively small number of ESTs (6%), found their FYTs to be (a) 
resentful of offered assistance, or (b) hesitant to ask for help. Once again 
this was considered by some as a limitation of the conditions of the pro- 
gram, and by others as inadequacy of their own actions. Among those see- 
ing it as a limitation of the program, it was felt, in the words of one, "First- 
year teachers and we should have early discussions on what the program is 
supposed to do and what our roles are expected to be." 

One of those who felt that the EST individually needs to be proactive in 
this area wrote of her regret at not being "more initiating and making my 
first-year teacher understand that she has the right to come to me for help." 
Although none of the respondents blamed "mismatching" of personalities 
and style for this problem, there may be an implicit suggestion of this factor 
in this limitation of assistance. 



Providing Mnrt> Emotinnal Sunnnrt 

Only three percent of the responding ESTs indicated that being more 
emotionally supportive was a way that they could have been of greater assis- 
tance to their FYTs. Representative of the comments of those who did ex- 
press this ar as follows: "I should have taken more time to quietly talk to 
him about hij problems." "I should have celebrated her birthday with more 
fanfare." "If I had been more experienced." "I should have encouraged 
the entire faculty and staff to be more friendly to her." "I should have been 
more open and warm in letting him know I am willing to help." 

Clearly, such emotional support overlaps with some of the other ar- 
eas of assistance; and it is possible that these other areas have within them 
the kernel of more emotional support. What is evident is that a large per- 
centage of the responding ESTs had a sense of having given emotional sup- 
port to their FYTs in adequate measure. 



Summary 

The reflections of 325 ESTs, toward the end of a full school year of as- 
sisting FYTs, include ideas for improving the program, and for preparing 
future ESTs to help novice teachers more effectively. The program, if it is to 
facilitate and improve the assistance to beginning teachers, needs to ana- 
lyze its provisions for appropriate and flexible time for ESTs and FYTs to 
plan together, to observe each other, and to solve problems together. 

Increased attention needs to be given to early expediting of assign- 
ments of ESTs to FYTs; and these assignments need to include considera- 
tions of appropriate matching, especially of grade level, program area and 
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subject areas; thought might also be given to the elements of proximity, 
personality and teaching styles in the matching process. Is it possible that 
greater understanding of these factors on the part of principals would be 
indicated for greater future effectiveness? 

The future EST can well be guided by the reflective resp:' \ of ESTs 
who speculated on how tliey could be of greater assistance. The importance 
of maidng time within busy schedules, offering more in-depth and specific 
help, arranging to coach FYTs and demonstrate skills to a greater extent, 
relating to FYTs at the earliest possible time, encouraging FYTs' receptiv- 
ity to assistance, and finding more ways to offer emotional support - all of 
these and more can be communicated to those imdertaking the responsibili- 
ties of an EST to an FYT. Could not the most articulate of these ESTs take 
leadership roles in preparation sessions for other ESTs before the next 
school year begins? 

Thus, it would appear that existing arrangements of the program 
need some adjustment, and the participants in the program need to reex- 
amine their own roles and actions to work more effectively within the ad- 
justed arrangements. 



The fifth research question was What recommendations did ESTs 
propose for improving the induction support program? The recommenda- 
tions of 321 ESTs are sunmiarized in this section. 

Two questions probed whether or not the program should be contin- 
ued and if so, would the ESTs be willing to participate. Their responses are 
summarized in Table 7. 

Table 7: Continuance of Support Program 



Recommendations for Imprnvin^ the 



Freouencv 



Should program be oontinucd? 



Definitely not 
Probably not 



3 
5 

23 
81 

224 



1 
2 
7 
2i 
67 



Yes, but very limited 



Probably yes 
Definitely yes 



If continued, willing to work with FYT again? 



Definitely no 8 
Probably no; would depend on conditions 21 
Probably yes 86 
Definitely ves. if asked Ifig. 



3 
7 
28 
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ESTs believed the program for FYTs should be continued; 91 percent 
said yes, 7 percent yes but in a limited way, and 3 percent no. Further, 
these ESTs would work with an FYT if assigned; 91 percent were willing 
while only 10 percent not willing. 



Recommendations for Improving tlie Program 

ESTs were asked in an open-ended question to make recommenda- 
tions for improving the program. Their suggestions are summarized in 
Table 8, and discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Of the 321 ESTs, 9 percent said the program is excellent just as it is, 
and made no recommendations for change. Ten percent did not answer 
this particular question, and gave no indication of their reasonCs) for not 
answering. 



Table 8: Recommendations bv ESTs for Improving the Program 



Area of Recommended 


Percent of ESTs Reporting 


Improvement 


In Each Area 


Excellent as is; no suggestions 


9 


No answer 


10 


More time needed 


44 


More training of ESTs for mentoring 




(including specific requirements) 


16 


Better matching of ESTs and FYTs 


13 


Augmented support for FYTs 




(from people and materials) 


13 


Earlier Assignments of ESTs; earlier contacts 


between ESTs and FYTs 


8 


Fostering positive EST/FYT relationships 


8 


More Money 


7 


More stringent EST selection process 


2 



18 
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An analysis of the recommendations offered indicate eight broad ar- 
eas of suggestions, although there is some overlap as will be pointed out in 
the following paragraphs. The broad areas include references to (a) time; 
(b) EST training and requirements for mentoring; (c) matching of ESTs to 
FYTs; (d) augmented support; (e) earlier assignments of ESTs to FYTs; (f) 
fostering positive EST/PYT relationships; (g) money; and (h) EST selection 
process. 



Time 

By far, the largest number of respondents (44%) recommended that 
the program allocate increased time to the mentoring process. The rec- 
ommendations in relation to time varied: the greatest expressed need was 
for more time for FYTs and ESTs to observe each other. Suggestions in- 
cluded setting aside several full days (ranging from one day per week to 
one day per month, to available full days "as needed") with the shared use 
of the services of a consistently available aide or substitute teacher to work 
with the class of the observer. Several respondents suggested having this 
time and service in Ueu of "prescribed workshops which often do not talk to 
the specific problems the FYT is having, but do take up time and money," in 
the words of one EST. 

ESTs suggested ways to increased time available: (a) ensure common 
planning time of ESTs and FYTs, (b) increase shared time in Uie program 
("having to find a few minutes both can spare before the school day begins 
and after it ends is very difficult," wrote one; and another, "I need to use my 
planning period for my own planning; I need additional time for helping 
my FYT when she needs the help"). 

Needing more time for the FYT and EST to work together before the 
opening of school, and, as expressed by one "before the crowded schedule of 
the inservice week prior to the first day of classes" was indicated. Other 
ESTs recommended offering FYTs time for opportunities to observe other 
teachers in their own schools and in other school. 

A majority of those advocating more considerations of time as a sig- 
nificant element in the program favored increased and matching time as a 
structured part of the program. Others said, in the words of one, "V7e need 
flexibility in the use of time for helping our FYTs; some parts of the year 
they may need less time than other parts of the year." 



EST Training and Requirements for Mentoring 

Recommendations regarding training and requirements of ESTs for 
mentoring (made by 16 percent of respondents) ranged from those who 
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wanted, as one such respondent put it "more workshops held earlier to get 
clear instructions about what we are expected to do," to expressions from 
those who had mentored before who suggested vol.mtary attendance at EST 
workshops for what one called "those of us who have done it before and for 
whom it is absolutely senseless to be required to attend." 

Several suggestions referred to wanting to share inservice with the 
FYTs or in some other way to be made aware "of what the first-year teach- 
ers have been told." A number of ESTs wanted more flexibility in how often 
and when to observe their FYTs. One said "if the FYT is doing beautifully 
by January, why should we have to observe twice a month." 



Recommendations regarding better matching of ESTs and FYTs in 
regard to proximity, grade level, subject area, special area, personality and 
gender were made by 13 percent of respondents. Many recommended the 
matching of planning time. 

The greatest number had to do with the importance of having FYTs 
and ESTs paired according to grade level, subject and special area, and 
many within this group referred to what one termed "the difficulty of hav- 
ing a regular first grade teacher helping a special ed teacher or a special ed 
teacher trying to help a bilingual teacher." 

To a lesser extent was the recommendation for close physical prox- 
imity of the rooms of FYTs and ESTs; as one respondent indicated, "it is 
much easier to have quick informal exchanges of help when the rooms are 
near each other." A much smaller number recommended more careful 
matching of personalities and educational philosophies of the pair: "My 
first-year teacher and I blended well, but I saw some pairs that really didn't 
see eye-to-eye on how to teach." Two respondents indicated possible concern 
for gender matching: "I might have been of more help to him had I been a 
male teacher." 



Aucanented Support 

Many of the respondents who made recommendations regarding 
time and matching referred to the important role of the principal in im- 
plementing the support program. In addition to these references, 13 per- 
cent of ESTs cited the importance of augmented support for FYTs from ad- 
ministrators, other teaching colleagues, support staff, and others In the 
school environment. One EST put it this way: "It feels as though we (the 
ESTs) are completely responsible, that other people are not aware of the 
purposes and problems of the helping program, and not sensitive to what 
they too can do to help." 
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ESTs also urged that (a) steps be taken to acquaint everyone in the 
school with the program, (b) a brochure or guide be prepared with questions 
most likely to be asked by FYTs, (c) curriculum guides and teachers' edi- 
tions of textbooks be provided to FYTs immediately upon assignment to 
school and class, (d) mutual suppoH groups of FYTs be organized, (e) ser- 
vices of substitutes and aides be made available to FYTs in a clear and or- 
ganized manner, and (f) Professional Development Specialists be more visi- 
ble and "on call" for contributing to the FYT/EST helping process. 



Earlier Asaignments 

Eight percent (8%) of ESTs suggested that the program would be im- 
proved if the assignment of the EST to the FYT be made as early as possible 
(many of those suggesting this stipulated that this be done "before school 
begins" or that the two meet "as soon as possible." 

The issue of the need for joint orientation meetings for FYTs and 
ESTs who are paired at mid-year was raised by several of the ESTs. 
Beginning teachers employed in December or January, for example, may 
be assigned a new EST, and neither of them has been given adequate expla- 
nation of the program with its role responsibilities £uid expectations. 



Fostering Positive EgT/FYT Relationshipa 

While building relationships between the EST and FYT may be re- 
lated to the training of ESTs for mentoring, other factors were recom- 
mended by 8 percent of ESTs: time available for the pair to work together, 
improved matching of the two, and need for earlier assignments and con- 
tacts. 

Included in statements of those making th^ suggestion were the need 
to prepare beginning teachers "to accept criticism;" "to be patient if re- 
sponse is not immediate;" "to not make the EST feel intrusive;" and "not to 
look elsewhere for help." 

Some suggestions of ways to improve relationships included 
"providing combined social and professional occasions;" "having beginners 
and experienced teachers work in team-teaching situations;" "letting help- 
ing teachers know the same information as the new teachers are given;" 
and "letting first-year teachers choose whether or not they want to have an 
experienced teacher as a helper." 
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Money 



More money for EST stipends and for providing needed materials 
(especially in the beginning of the year) was recommended by 7 percent of 
the ESTs. "The time and effort required to help beginning teachers is more 
than most people realize and we should receive more compensation for 
tliis" wrote one EST. Another wrote that there should be a "stipend for new 
teachers to purchase supplies for their classrooms. (K. spent a lot of money 
to purchase supplies that children's parents could not afford to bu.'^ to main- 
tain their schooling.) She went to the Media Center, but yov. can't get 
tablets, crayons, pencils, etc. there." 

There were also several refciences to the need of some FYTs, particu- 
larly those from out of state with no family close by, for financial assistance 
("perhaps a loan, or other arrangement") during the first year. 



More Stringent EST Mfiction Pmcress 

Two percent of the respondents recommended that there be "a more 
stringent screening process." This process, said another, should include 
"a realistic picture of the demands of time, including the mandatory work- 
shops." This particular recommendation would appear to relate also to a 
clarification of the principal's effect on the support program since it is the 
principal who selects ESTs. It is important, wrote one respondent, "that 
the mentor really wants that role." 



Summarv 

From the respons. )s of ESTs, it appears that the program is generally 
achieving its goals. Th< change deemed most desirable is a coordinated ef- 
fort to arrange for more available t^me, to some extent schediUed, and to 
some extent flexible in order for the paired FYTs and ESTs to plan together, 
to engage in constructive problem solving, to observe each other, and for the 
FYTs to observe other teachers. 

To a lesser degree, it was recommended that more successful assis- 
tance to FYTs would result from (a) more thorough understanding by ESTs 
of what is required of them and how to best fulfil those requirements, (b) 
greater consideration given to matching pairs, especially in terms of grade 
level, subject area, etc., (c) fostering a broader climate of support for FYTs 
in the school and among groups of FYTs, and (d) a clearer view of the pro- 
gram and its requirements for success on the part of the principal. 

Earlier assignments and contacts between FYTs and ESTs would fa- 
cilitate improved assistance, with such con^'acts geared to establishing and 
maintaining positive interactions. 
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More money to compensate ESTs, as well as to provide necessary ma- 
terials and supplies for FYTs to equip classrooms adequately was sug- 
gested. Finally, the selection process of ESTs should be reviewed to ensure 
that those selected are cognizant of the responsibilities and requirements of 
the roie, and willing to undertake it. 



1. Experienced support teachers believe the m^or problems of FYTs 
are managing the classroom, amount of paperwork, managing teacher 
time, and lack of personal time. 

2. ESTs believed they were of most assistance in solving problems re- 
lated to managing the classroom, 

3. ESTs believed they assisted FYTs most with emotional support, 
systems information (procedures, policies, and expectations), and instruc- 
tional information (classroom management, instructional skills* materi- 
als, supplies, and equipment). 

4. Some ESTs blamed the conditions of the pro^jram for any problems; 
others considered any problems as their own. 

5. ESTs indicated they could have been of more assistance had they 
given more time to their FYTs; provided more specific and indepth guid- 
ance; been better matched to their FYTs, and observed their FYT more. 

6. ESTs made several recommendations for improving the program, 
with by far the greatest number suggesting that additional time be provided 
for ESTs and FYTs to work together. Other recommendations included a 
more thorough understanding of what is required and how to fulfill 
them,ESTs, better matching of FYTs and ESTs, and broader support for 
FYTs. 

7. Nine out of ten ESTs believed the program should be continued, 
and would participate a,5iain if asked. 
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EFFECTS OF EXPERIENCED SUPPORT TEACHER 
ASSISTANCE AFTER 8 MONTHS OF SCHOOL 
ON FIRST-YEAR TEACHER 
COIVFIDENCE, SATISFACTION, 
AND PLANS TO CONTINUE TEACHING 

W. Robert Houston 
FaiihMarshaU 
Teddy McDavid 

The current study examines further the data from the survey of first- 
year teachers conducted duiing April 1990. It is parallel to Technical 
Report 90-05 which reported these data after two months of school. 
Findings reported herein have implications for policy makers making deci- 
sions about support programs for first-year teachers. 

The first four questions examine the potential effects of experienced 
support teachers (ESTs) on first-year teachers' (FYTs') confidence as teach- 
ers, their satisfaction, and their plans to continue teaching. A total of 235 
surveys were analyzed. Information on the induction program is included 
in Study 90-01, while demographic characteristics of this population are in- 
cluded in Study 90-09. 

This study examines six research questions. 

* 1. When FYTs and ESTs teach the same subjects and/or grade levels, 
(a) are FYTs more confident? (b) are FYTs more satisfied? (c) do 
YYTs rate the effectiveness of their ESTs more highly as a coach? 
and (d) do FYTs rate the assistance by ESTs more highly? 

2. When FYT/EST classrooms are in closer proximity, (a) are FYTs 
more confident? (b) are FYTs more satisfied? (c) do FYTs rate the 
effectiveness of their ESTs more highly as a coach? and (d) do 
FYTs rate the assistance by ESTs more highly? 

3. Are first-year teachers who rate more highly the assistance pro- 
vided by their experienced support teachers more satisfied as 
teachers? (b) more confident as teachers? (c) more likely to con- 
tinue teaching? 

4. When school demographies and personal characteristics are con- 
sidered, what factors, if any, are related to FYT confidence, satis- 
faction, and likelihood to continue teaching? 



5. To what extent do experienced support teachers and first-year 
teachers perceive the severity of FYT problems and the extensive- 
ness of EST assistance as being the same? 

6. Are there differences in FYT perceived problems attributable to 
ethnicity? 



InstniGtionfll Assignments 

The first research question explored the effects of ESTs being as- 
signed from the same grade level or subject as FYTs. This has great impli- 
cations for administrators who assign ESTs to FYTs. The research ques- 
tions explored included: When FYTs and ESTs teach the same sulitjects 
and/or grade levels, (a) are FYTs more confident? (b) are FYTs more satis- 
fied? (c) do FYTs rate the effectiveness of their ESTs more highly as a 
coach? and (d) do FYTs rate the assistance by ESTs more highly? These 
questions are explored in this section. 

An analysis of variance was computed using Teach Same Grade or 
Subject as the dependent variable, and FYT confidence, satisfaction, rat- 
ings of EST effectiveness as a coach, and EST assistance as independent 
variables. None of the ANOVA were statistically significant; therefore it 
was concluded that there were no differences attributable to assignment of 
FYTs/ESTs to the same grade or subject area. 

This finding differs from that reported in Study 90-05 that analyzed 
data after 2 months of school. In that study, it was concluded that having 
FYTa'ESTs teaching in the same grade level or subject made a difference in 
their perception of the assistance provided by ESTs (as a coach and general 
assistance). Apparently by the end of the year, even differences attributable 
to grade or subject were eliminated. 



Classroom Proximi y 

In the second set of analyses, this study explored the research ques- 
tion: When FYT/EST classrooms are in closer proximity, (a) are FYTs more 
confident? (b) are FYTs more satisfied? (c) do FYTs rate the efiSectiveness of 
their ESTs more highly as a coach? and (d) do FYTs rate the assistance by 
ESTs more highly? 

None of the ANOVAs were statistically significant, and therefore we 
concluded that proximity, at least for this group of teachers, did not effect 
their confidence, satisfaction, or ratings of their ESTs' coaching abihties or 
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extensiveness of assistance. Proximity was not statistically significant in 
the study completed after two months of teaching, either. 



The third research question was: Are first-year teachers who rate 
more higSiIy the assistemce provided by their experienced support teachers 
mote confident as teachers? (b) more satisfied as teachers? (c) more likely 
to continue teaching? Data related to this question were analyzed uBing the 
ANOVA. For this April study, no differences were found for confidence 
and satisfaction. Table 1 summarizes data related to continuing teaching. 



Tahlft 1: EST Assistance and FYT Plans for Teaching 



Source 


D.R 


SS 


MS 


F P 


Between Groups 


4 


10.08 


2.52 


3.24 .013 


Within Groups 


229 


177.81 


.78 




Total 


233 


187.88 












EST Assistance 
n % 


Plnns for Teachin? 
Mean S.D. 



No contribution; may have impeded growth 10 4 3.40 1.26 

Somewhat helpful 36 15 3.08 1.18 

Supportive; gave me ideas and information 86 37 3.61 .78 

Made beginning days of school much easier52 22 3.67 .76 

Outstanding, could not have survived w/o EST50 21 3.68 .82 



The greater the rating of the ESTs' /assistance by FYTs, the more 
likely they are to remain in teaching. With the exception of those who Mi 
their ESTs had made no contribution to them, the greater rating of assis- 
tance was accompanied by higher mean predictions that they would re- 
main in tef.ching. 

In October, after twvo months of te'ijcliing, the extent of EST assistance 
made a difference in FYT confidence, satisfaction, and tenure as a teacher. 
For all tliree ANOVAs, the results W4?re significant and consistent: the 
greater the rating of EST assistanco, the more likely the FYT was to be con - 
fident, satisfied, and to continue teaohing. By April, the only ANOVA to 
yield significant results v^as to contimie teaching; both confidence and sat- 
isfaction as a teacher was not dependeiAt on FYT rating of EST assistance. 
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School and Personal Factors 



The fourth question in this study explored a wide range of factors to 
determine which, if any, were related to FYTs' satisfaction, confidence, 
and plans to continue teaching. The research question was: When school 
demograpt i€ss and personal characteristics are considered, what flactors, if 
any, are ralated to FY! confidencci satisfiactiion, and likelihood to continue 
teadiing? 

We hypothesized that 24 factors might be related to ¥YT satisfaction 
with teaching, confidence as teachers, and their plans to continue teach- 
ing. These factors included: (a) for the FYT: gender, ethnicity, mother's 
education, an 1 father's education; (b) for the school: ethnicity of students, 
proportion of students on free or reduced lunch program, student mobility, 
number of teachers in school, student achievement in mathematics and 
reading; (c) for the FYT's classroom: proportion of minorities in classroom, 
number of handicapped students; and (d) assessment by FYTs of their 
ESTs' coaching effectiveness and general assistance. 

A summary of the results of a stepwise regression with confidence of 
first-year teachers as the dependent variable is fourd in Table 2. 



Table 2: Stepwise Multiple Regression with 
Confidence As A Teacher as the Dependent Variable 



Variable 



Raw 



Bgta Weights 

SE 



Standardized 



Variables in Equation 



Satisfaction .332052 
No. Tchrs - Sch -.014073 
Gender -.420439 
White Stds in Sch .061917 
(Constant) 3.747905 



.080872 
.005209 
.200441 
.029594 
.481908 



.393878 
.269700 
.196647 
.195808 



4.106* 
-2.701* 
-2.098* 

2.092* 



Variables not tn Equation 

Marital Status .079181 

Ethnicity -.098907 

Grade Taught .027503 

Father's Educ. .036379 

Mother's Educ. .057648 

EST as a Coach -.057105 

EST Assistance .029364 



.824 
-1.052 
.257 
.374 
.609 
-.583 
.302 
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Table 2: cont . Variables not in Equation 



Tch Same Subj .057976 .609 

Prox. of EST Rm .053377 .566 

PYT CertiHcation .067803 .713 

Age -.050895 -.527 

Black Stds in Sch -.058785 -.579 

Hspanic Stds-Sch .058624 .614 

Student Econ .066072 .674 

Std Attendance -.056351 -.567 

Std MobiUty .117868 1.231 

Tea/ Std Ratio .052088 .643 

Read Achvmnt .008226 .081 

Math Achvmnt .017183 .174 



Correlation Coeffid^jnt 

Multiple R .52018 

R Square .27059 

Adjusted R Square .23585 

Standard Error .75498 



*Ii.<.06 












Analvsis of Variance 














DF 


SS 


MS 


F 





Regression 
Residual 


4 
84 


17.76 
47.88 


4.44 
.57 


7.79 


.0000 



Four of the 24 variables loaded significantly on the confidence of 
FYTs at the end of the xirst year. These are Satisfaction, Number of 
Teachers in the School, Gender, and Proportion of White Students in the 
School. First-year teachers were more confident when they were more sat- 
isfied, in a school with fewer teachers, were female, and had a higher pro- 
portion of white students in the school. 

Table 3 summarizes the stepwise regression for satisfaction. 
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Table 3! Stcp wisG Multiple RoerreBsion with 
Satiafaction As A Toacho r aa the Dependent Variable 



Rftta Weights 

Variable Raw SE Standardized L_ 

Variables in Equation 

Pins to cont tchg .429875 .091382 .395693 4.704* 

Confidence .416656 .101464 .342832 4.106* 

No. Tchera - Sch .018212 .005639 .274618 3.288* 

Marital Status -.307981 .127868 -.195929 -2.409* 

ReadAchvmnt .096702 .042325 .194404 2.285* 

(Constant) -.427726 .654556 



Variables not in Equation 

Gender .081559 .985 

Ethnicity -1.314E-04 -.002 

Grade Taught -.107624 -.953 

Father's Educ. .023630 .287 

Mother's Educ. -.073598 -.898 

EST as Coach .124976 1.532 

EST Assistance .063525 .767 

Same Subject -.010153 -.120 

Prox.ofESTRm -.077453 -.949 

FYT Certification -.020840 -.248 

Age -.054846 -.621 

Black Stds in Sch -.004113 -.048 

Hspanic Stds-Sch -.029828 -.360 

White Students -.081877 -.964 

Student Econ .062095 .734 

Std Attendance .030482 .346 

Std Mobility -.067872 -.822 

Tea/ Std Ratio .018276 .216 

Math Achvmnt -.193653 -.882 

Correlation Coefficient 
Multiple R .69028 
R Square .47649 
Adjusted R Square .44417 
Standard Error .76976 



♦fi. <.06 
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Table 3 cont. 



Anflivsisoivanance 


DF 


SS 


MS 


P 


12— 


Regression 
Residual 


5 
81 


43 68 
47.99 


8.74 
.59 


1474 


.0000 



Five of the 24 variables in the equation were significant. Contributing 
to first-year teacher satisfaction were plans to continue teaching, first-year 
teacher confidence as a teacher, number of teachers in the school, marital 
status, and the reading achievement in the school. PYTs were more satis- 
fied when they were more confident, planned to continue teaching, were in 
a larger school, were single, and were in a school with higher reading 
achievement. 

Table 4 includes the results of a stepwise multiple regression with 
the plans of the first-year teacher for continuing to teach as the dependent 
variable. The same 24 variables were entered into the equation. 



Table 4: Ste pwise Multiple Regression with 

Plans to Con tinue Teaching as the Dependent Variable 



Beta Weights 

Variable Bflffi SE Standardized t 

Variables in Equation 

Satisfaction .423470 .086247 .460051 4.910* 

Tea/Std Ratio -.055791 .026282 -.198901 -2.123* 

(Constant) 2.162378 .372076 



Variables not in Equation 




Gender 


-.042931 


-.459 


Marital Status 


.099109 


1.040 


Ethnicity 


-.048611 


-.519 


Grade Taught 


-.074274 


-.768 


Father's Educ. 


.047568 


.501 


Mother's Educ. 


.119442 


1.283 


EST as Coach 


.017847 


.187 


Confidence 


-.107778 


-1.094 


EST Assistance 


-.002109 


-.022 


Same Subject 


.160444 


1.740 


Prox. ofESTRm 


.004354 


.046 


FYT Certification 


-.034253 


-.347 




.124282 


1.330 


Black Stds in Sch 


.032685 


.342 
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Tflhlfi 4. cont. Variables no t in Kq^atioQ. 

Hspanic Stds-Sch -.129196 
White Std? in Sch .121311 
Economic (Lnch) -.018661 
Std Attendance .015243 
Std Mobility .003652 
No. Tchrs. - Sch -.066030 
Read Achvmnt 111859 
Math Achvmnt .104960 

Correlation Coefficient 

Multiple R .52423 

R Square -27482 

Adjusted R Square .25755 

Standard Error .81890 



♦li.<.05 



AnalvsSa of Variance^ 


DF 


SS 


MS 


- F 


a— 


Regression 
Residual 


2 

8A 


21.35 
56.33 


10.67 
.67 


15.S2 


.0000 



Two variables were significantly related to first-year teachers plans 
to continue teaching: their satisfaction as a teacher and the student-teacher 
ratio in the school. They were more likely to continue teaching when they 
were more satisfied and when there was a smaller teacher-student ratio in 
their school. 



-1.376 
1.285 
-.196 
.156 
.038 
-.687 
1.124 
1.060 



p^rrAtition of FVTs hv FVTs and EgTa 



As data were being analyzed, we wondered to what extent ESTs and 
FYTs perceived FYT problems and the extent of EST assistance the same. 
Data on 178 pairs of ESTs and FYTs were analyzed to answer the question, 
To what extent do experienced support teachers and first-year oeachers per- 
ceive the severity of FYT problems and the extensiveness of EST assistaiioe 
as being the same? Data in Table 5 summarize the results of the analysis of 
perceived problems. 




Table S! Strength of FYT Problems as Perceived bv FYTs and ESTfl 



FYT Perceived EST Perceived 
Strength of Strength of 
FVT Problem FYT Problem 



Mftnn Mean 



1 



Managing the Classroom 2.68 

Student Motivation 2.14 
Lack of Adequate Materials & Equipment 2.80*' 

Personal Financial Problems 2.12* 

Managing Teacher Time 2.27 

Parent Cooperation 2.43* 

Amount of Paperwork 2.97* 

School Administration 1.46 

Lack of Teaching Freedom 1.52 

Lack of Personal Time 2.89* 

Student Involvement 2.07 

Bum-Out 1.87 

Peer Acceptance 1.29 

Grading Students 1.67* 



2.73 
1.98 
1.97 
1.55 
2.12 
1.88 
2.49 
1.42 
1.35 
1.93 
1.90 
L77 
1.28 
1.45 



4.20 
3.65 



6.39 
4.54 



2.16 



7.03 



.000 
.000 



.000 
.000 



.000 



.033 



For 5 of 14 factors, first-year teachers perceived their problems to be 
greater than their experienced support teachers. These problem areas re- 
lated to lack of materials and equipment, personal financial problems, par- 
ent cooperation, amount of paperwork^ and grading students. Parent coop- 
eration is an area ESTs should consider seriously for it was perceived by 
FYTs to be more serious at the end of the year than the beginning. 

In a second analysis, the ratings by first-year teachers were com- 
pared with those of their experienced support teachers in terms of the assis- 
tance provided by experienced support teachers. Statistically significant 
differences were recorded for only 3 of the 24 factors. Because this propor- 
tion approaches chance, and because there was no pattern among re- 
sponse?, it was concluded that there were no differences is the perceptions 
of EST assistance by FYTs and ESTs. 



One of the quef^tions posed during the analysis was: Are there differ- 
ences in FYT perceived problems and EST assistance attributable to ethnic- 
ity? Three ethnic groups were represented in a large enough sample to use 
in analyzing data related to this question: White, Black, and Hispanic. 
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Parente' Education 



When one-way ANOVAS wore computed on the education of their 
parents, White first-year teachers were from homes where the education of 
both parents was greater than that of minorities. These data are included 
in Tables 6 and 7. 



Table 6: Fath Ar'B T^-Hnrflfinn ^nd FYT Ethnicity 



Squeog 


DP. 


SS 


m P 






Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 


2 

229 
231 


24.98 
383.62 
408.48 


12.48 7.45 
1.67 


.0007 










Ethnirity-Mean Ratini? 










White 


Black 


Hispanic 




Father's Education 




3.19* 




2.56 




Table?: Mother's 


1 Kdiipfltion and FYT Ethnicitv 




















DP. 




M? P 


fi 




Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 


2 

227 
229 


14.23 
369.44 
373.67 


7.12 4.49 
1.58 


.0122 










Ethnicity-Mean Rfltin^L 










WhTto 




HisDanic 




Mother's Education 




3.03* 


2.60 


2JZ 





FYT Problems and Aasiatance 

To answer the question posed above, 28 one-way analyses of variance 
were computed; when differences among the three groups were statistically 
signiHcant, the Tukey-HSD procedure was completed. 

None of the 14 ANOVAs were significant for EST assistance. There 
were no differences in FYTs perception of the assistance provided by EST at- 
tributable to ethnicity. 



Pour of the 14 analyses of FYT problems were significant. These four 
analyses, included in Tables 8-11, are the same ones identified in the 
October study as being significant. 



Table 8: Perceived Problems of Mana^ng Class 
hv White. Black, and Hiaoanin FYTa 



SOUEEB — 


DP 


SS 


P 


B 


Between Groups 


2 


49.46 


24.73 12.66 


.0000 


Within Groups 


228 


446.38 


1.95 




Total 


230 


494.84 












Pthniri(^-MeanRfltini» 




White 


Blade 


Hispanic 


Perceived Problems Managing Class 


2.91* 




121 



Table 9: Perceived Probl ems of Student Motivation hv 
White. Black, and Hispanic FYTs 



Sairoe 


DP 


SS 


\B P 


. .S. . 


Between Groups 


2 


17.27 


8.64 6.48 


.0048 


Within Groups 


228 


359.62 


1.58 




Total 


230 


376.89 












Ethnieil^-Mean Rating 




White 


Blfldc 


Hispanic 



Perceived Problems Motivating Students 2.27* IM 1>81 



Table 10: Perceived Problems of Involving Students 
bv White. Black, and Hispanic FYTs 





D.P 


SS 


m 


P n 


Between Groups 


2 


16.41 


8.21 


4.69 .0101 


Within Groups 


228 


399.34 


1.75 




Total 


230 


415.75 







Ethnirity-Mefln Rating 

Wliite Black HisBflnit 

Perceived Problems Involving Students 2.27* Ififi 1.81 
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T^hh H: Percej yed Pro hlcms of Grading Students 
hv White. Blar k. and HiRnanic FYTfi 





DF 


SS 


m P 


n 


Between Otx>ups 


2 


10.33 


6.16 4.6o 




Within Groups 


228 


251.65 


1.10 




Total 


230 


261.98 












Ethnieity-MeflnRfltiniT 




White 


Blade 


Hisoanic 


Perceived Problems Grading Students 


1.81* 


m 


1.53 



White FYTs believe they have more problems managing the class 
and motivating students than either Black FYTs or Hispanic FYTs, White 
FYTs also perceive they have more problems involving students in class- 
room activities than Hispanics, and mo: e problems grading students than 
Black FYTs. 



In a related analysis, we wondered if ethnicity was related to the con- 
fidence of first-year teachers. The results of this analysis are included in 
Table 12. 



Table 12: Confidence aa a Teacher 



Sams 


DP. 


J5S 


M? F 


S. 


Between Groups 


2 


6.88 


3.44 3.65 


.0276 


Within Groups 


232 


218.96 


.94 




Total 


234 


225.85 












Ethniritv-Mean Rating 




White 


Black 


Hisnanic 


Confidence as a Teacher 






3.98 


4.14* 



Hispanic teachers were more confident than the other groups, and 
significantly more confident than White teachers. 



Cgnclnaigna 

Eleven conclusions can be drawn from these findings. These have 
implications for policy makers concerned with factors that make a differ- 



once in how first-year teachers feel about their circumstances after two 
months of school. 

1. After 2 months, teaching the same grade level or subjecc was an impor- 
tant factor in FYT perception of EST assistance, but not after 8 months. 

2. FYT classroom proximity to their EST has no c^ect on their confidence, 
satisfaction, or rating of EST effectiveness as a coach or EST assistance. 

3. FYTs who rate their ESTs as more effective expect to have a longer tenure 
as a teacher, both after 2 and 8 months. After 8 months, their rating of EST 
assistance had no effect on their confidence or satisfaction. 

4. FYTs are more confident when they are more satisfied, teach in a school 
with fewer teachers and more White students, and are female. 

5. FYTs are more satisfied when they are more confident, teach in a school 
with fewer teachers and students have higher reading achievement, are 
single, and plan to teach a longer period of time. 

6. FYTs are more likely to continue teaching when they are more satisfied 
and when they are in a school with a smaller teacher-pupil ratio. 

7. ESTs underestimated FYT problems in six areas: lack of materials and 
equipment, personal financial problems, parental cooperation, amount of 
paperwork, lack of personal time, and grading students. 

8. No differences in FYT perception of EST assistance were attributable to 
FYT ethnicity. 

9. White FYTs perceived greater problems managing their classes, motivat- 
ing students, involving students, and grading students, both after 2 months 
and 8 months. 

10. The parents of White FYTs had more education than the parents of 
Black or Hispanic FYTs. 

11. Hispanic teachers were more confident than White teachers. 
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Study 90-12 

PERCEPTIONS OF CERTIFIED ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
AND ALTERNATIVELY CERTIFIED TEACHERS 
AFTER TEACHING 8 MONTHS 



W. Robert Houston 
FaitJiMarahaU 
Teddy McDavid 



The Houston independent School District instituted the second year 
of a support progran:^ during 1989-1990 to enhance the quality and retention 
of first-year teachers, with special attention to minority teachers and teach- 
ers in critical shortage areas. The Texas ]p:ducation Agency supported tlie 
assessment of this program and some of its activities through a Chapter U 
grant. This is one of a number of studies of this program. 

The present study analyzes the perceptions of first-year teachers who 
had completed a traditional teacher education program and those who were 
being prepared in an alternative certification program. The study sample 
was composed of 83 regularly certified elementary school teachers ard 82 
alternatively certified elementary school teachers. In April 1990, a survey 
was completed by the 165 teachers included in this study. A similar sun* 9y 
was completed in October 1989, two months after they began teaching. 
Results of that study are reported in Technical Report 90-06 in this series. 

Five questions directed the current study. 

1. After 8 months of teaching, to what extent did certified elementary 
teachers (CETs) perceive their experienced support teachers (ESTs) 
to have assisted them in solving their problems? 

2. After 8 months of teaching, to what extent did alternatively certi- 
fied elementary teachers (ACTs) perceive their experienced sup- 
port teachers (ESTs) to have assisted them in solving their prob- 
lems? 

3. Were there differences in the problems faced by certified elemen- 
tary teachers (CETs) and alternatively certified elementary teach- 
ers (ACTs) during the first 8 months of school? 



4. After 8 months of teaching, were there differences between CETs 
and ACTs in assistance provided by experienced support teachers 
(ESTs)? 

5. After 8 months of teaching, were there differences between C'^^Ts 
and ACTs in their confidence, satisfaction, and plans to continue 
teaching? 



Tables 1 and 2 provide information on the demographic variables of 
the certified elementary teachers and the alternatively certified elementary 
teachers, and information on their teaching assignments. 



Table 1: Demographic Characteristics 



Ceitified 
ElBtnentflry Teaehera 
Freauencv Pereant 



Alternative 
Certififlrf Tftflchera 
Frequi»ncy Pfercent 



Gender 
Male 
Female 

Age 

21-25 
26-30 
31-36 
36^0 
4145 
46-50 
61-55 
66-60 
Missing 

Marital Status 
Single 
Married 
Divorced 



6 
77 



42 
18 
7 
4 
8 
0 
2 
0 
2 



28 
6 



Racial or Ethnic Identification 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 8 
Hispanic 11 
Asian or Pacific Islander 2 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 0 
White, not of Hispanic origin 62 



7 
93 



51 
22 
8 
6 
10 
0 
2 
0 
2 



59 
34 
7 



10 
13 
2 
0 
75 



19 
63 



13 
15 
22 
15 
6 
4 
3 
0 
4 



26 
46 
U 



22 
20 
0 
0 
40 



23 
77 



16 
18 
2i 
18 
7 
6 
4 
0 
6 



31 
65 
13 



27 
24 
0 
0 
49 




Tabic 1: Demographic V ariables (cnnt.) 



Father's Education 



Did not finish high school 12 

Graduated from high school 19 

Attended college, did not graduate 17 

Graduated from college 21 

Attained degree beyond bachelors 12 



15 
24 
21 
26 
15 



16 
17 
13 
21 
15 



20 
21 
16 
26 
IS 



Mother's Education 



Did not finish high school 9 

Graduated fVom high school 30 

Attended college, did not graduate 14 

Graduated from college IS 

Attained degree beyond bachelors 9 



11 
38 
IS 
23 
U 



19 
20 
IB 
M 
U 



23 
24 
22 
17 
i3 



When the demographic characteristics of certified elementary teach- 
ers (CETs) are compared with those of alternatively certified teachers 
(ACTs), CETs were more likely to be female, yoimger, single, and white. 

More than three-fourths of all teachers were female; for ACTs this 
was 77 percent and for CETs, it was 93 percent. This difference between the 
two groups was statistically significant (chi sq s 9.42; p. s .0021). The mean 
age of CETs was 28.30 years and ACTs 33.09, a difference that was statisti- 
cally significant (t s 3.87; p. s .0001). Fifty-nine percent of CETs were single 
while 56 percent of ACTs were married. 

A greater proportion of ACTs than CETs were Black and Hispanic, 
while a greater proportion of CETs were White; a difference significant at p 
< .0001. Forty-seven percent (47%) of the fathers of CETs and 42 percent of 
fathers of ACTs attended college. Of their mothers, 34 percent of CETs and 
30 percent of ACTs attended college. T' . 'e were no significant differences 
in parents education between the two groups. Table 2 provides information 
on their teaching assignments. 



Table 2: Teaching Assignment 



Certified Alternative 
ElPTTiflntflrv Tftflcherfl Certified Teaehera 
FVeauencv Percent FreQuencv Percent 



IjOvoI 



Preschool - Grade 3 
Elementary Grades 4 - 6 



57 
26 



69 
31 



62 
21 



75 
25 



Sixty-nine percent (69%) of CETs and 75 percent of ACTs taught in 
pre-school through the third grade, a difference that wao not significant. 



Extent of Problems and AssLstanoe hv Extierienfie d gunnnrt TearJieisi 

The first research question examined the importance of the problem.^ 
of the 83 certified elementary teachers with the extensiveness of assistance 
by their experienced support teachers (ESTs). After 8 montihs of teaching:, 
to what extent did certified elementaxy teachers (CETs) peiceive tbeir expe- 
rienccd support teachers (ESTs) to have assisted them in solving their prob- 
lems? Table 3 includes the mean ratings of problems and EST assistance; 
t tests wero computed to determine if these differences were statisticaUy 
significant. 



Table 3: Stren^h of GET Pr oblems and Extent nf EST 
Assistance, as Perceived bv nertifi ed Elementary Teachers 





Strength of 
GET Problem 
Mean 


Extent of Perceived 
ESTAsfiistflnce 
Mean 


t 


-D . 


Managing the Classroom 


2.69 


3.16* 


2.98 


.003 


Student Motivation 


2.01 


2.84* 


5.30 


.000 


Lack of Adequate Materials & Equipment 2.99 


3.03 






Personal Financial Problems 


2.44* 


1.44 


6.63 


.000 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.42 


2.71 






Parent Cooperation 


2.62 


2.50 






Amount of Paperwork 


3.18* 


2.56 


3.88 


.000 


School Administration 


1.53 


2.95* 


8.37 


.000 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.74 


2.69* 


5.15 


.OOC 


Lack of Personal Time 


3.11* 


2.09 


5.85 


.000 


Student Involvement 


2.03 


2.52* 


3.02 


.003 


Bum-out 


L96 


2.51* 


3.36 


.001 


Peer Acceptance 


1.23 


2.74* 


8.48 


.000 


Grading Students 


1.80 


2.83* 


6.70 


.000 



Certified elementary teachers perceived that EST assistance was not 
so great as their problems in three problem areas: personal financial prob- 
lems, amount of paperwork, and lack of personal time. In the ottier areas, 
EST assistance was more than adequate. ESTs typically viewed all throe of 
these areas as not being of central concern to them in their role, and deal- 
ing with personal financial problems as not appropriate at all. 

The second research question compared problems with EST assis- 
tance for alternatively certified teachers: After 8 months of teaching, to 
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what extent did alternatively certified elementary teachers (ACTs) perceive 
their experienced support teachers (ESTs) to have assisted them in solving 
their problems? Data related to this question are included in Table 4. 



Table 4: Strength of Alternatively Certified Teacher Problems 
and Extent of EST Assistance^ as P erceived bv ACTs 



Strength of Extent of Perceived 
ACT Prnhlem EST Afisintonce 

Mean Msan t u 



Managing the Classroom 


2.57 


3.11* 


2.38 


.020 


Student MotivpMon 


2.07 


2.84* 


3.44 


.001 


Lack of Adequate Materials & Equipment 


2.81 


3.00 






Personal Financial Problems 


2.13* 


1.44 


3.31 


.002 


Managing Teacher Time 


2.46 


2,79 






Parent Cooperation 


2.47 


2.36 






Amount of Paperwork 


3.10* 


2.59 


2.23 


.029 


School Administration 


1.54 


3.11* 


6.61 


.000 


Lack of Teaching Freedom 


1.66 


2.91* 


4.98 


.000 


Lack of Personal Time 


3.19* 


1.93 


5.62 


.000 


Student InvoWement 


1.96 


2.46* 


2.16 


.034 


Bum-out 


1.79 


2.48* 


3.02 


.004 


Peer Acceptance 


1.18 


2.68* 


6.09 


.000 


Grading Students 


1.82 


2.75* 


4.09 


.000 



Alternatively certified teachers rated the assistance of their ESTs 
lower than the strength of their problems in three areas: personal financial 
problems, amount of paperwork, and lack of personal time. These same 
areas were identified as differences between FYTs and ESTs for ACTs in 
October after 2 months of teaching, and by CETs after 8 months of teaching. 
While the lack of personal time was not directly tied to the amount of pa- 
perwork, written comments of first-year teachers indicated that paperwork 
caused them inordir « /e time. 



Perceived T>mhlems nf ri TTs and ACTs 

The third research question was concerned with the importance of 
the problems of CETs and ACTs: Were there differences in the problems 
faced by certified elementary tr^achers (CETs) and alternatively certified 
elementary teachers (ACTs) during the first 8 months of school? 

There were no differences in the perceived problems of ACTs and 
CETs after 8 months of school. This compared with their perceptions after 
2 months when the mean ratings of problems by alternatively certified ele- 
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mentary teachers was greater in all 14 areas than those of certified elemen- 
tary teachers and six areas were significantly higher. 



Assistance hv ESTs to CETs and ACTs 

Experienced support teachers worked with first-year teachers on 
problem situations and in general areas. The fourth research question 
considered the extensiveness of assistance provided by experienced support 
teachers to CETs and ACTs: After 8 months of teachiiig» were tiiere diCfer^ 
ences between CETs aad ACTs in assistance provided by experienced sup- 
port tea^ .^(ESTs)? 

There were no statistical differences between the assistance provided 
CETs and ACTs, as measured by the perceptions of these elemental teach- 
ers. In October, CETs rated the extensiveness of the assistance they re- 
ceived from ',heir ESTs higher on 22 of 24 problem areas than ACTs; for 11 
of the 24 areas, the difference was statistically significant. During the in- 
tervening six months, any such differences disappeared. 



Confidence. SatLsfactioil. anH Plane rnnHni 1ft TAnrMny 

The fifth research question was: Were thex«e differences between 
CETs and ACTs in their confidence* satisfaction, md plans to continue 
teaching? Data related to this question are induded in Table 5. 



Table 5; Confidence. Satisfaction, and Future Plans of 

Certified Elementary Teachers and Alternative Certified Teachers 





ACT 


GET 






Mean 


Mean 


fc B 


Confidence as a Teacher 


3.75 


4.04 




Satisfaction as Teacher 


3.84 


3.99 




Continue Teaching? 


3.56 


3.67 




Teaching Plans in Five Years 


1.65 


1.96 





While certified elementary teachers rated their confidence, satisfac- 
tion, continued teaching, and plans for five years greater than ACTs, none 
of the differences were statistically significant. There were no differences 
in these variables between the two groups. 
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Conclusions and R^mmendations 
Several conclusions can be drawn from these findings. 

1. When the demographic characteristics of certified elementary teachers 
(CETs) are compared with those of alternatively certified teachers (ACTs), 
CETs were more likely to be female> younger, sin^^e, and White. 

2. After teaching 8 months, there were no differences between CET and 
ACT perceptions of the strength of their problems. This contrasts sharply 
with their perceptions after 2 months, when ACTs indicated greater prob- 
lems than CETs in six of 14 areas: student motivation, managing teacher 
time, the amount of paperwork, school administration, lack of personal 
time, and grading students. 

3. Both ACTs and CETs rated their experienced support teachers' assis- 
tance less than the severity of their problems in three areas: personal fi- 
nancifd problems, amount of paperwork, and lack of personal time, ACTTs 
rated these same areas as under-assisted in October as well, while CETs 
identified only personal financial problems. 

4. After 8 months, there were no differences in ACTs and CETs in their 
confidence as a teacher, their satisttotion as a teacher, or their likelihood of 
being a teacher in five years. After 2 months, CETs indicated greater satis- 
faction with teaching than ACTs but were more likely to leave teaching dur- 
ing the next five years. 
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